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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


OWARD the close of the eighteenth 
. century, there lived at Argentan a 
gentleman, Jacques Francois de Cor- 
day d’Armont, who belonged to the aristoc- 
racy, but whose fortunes were so reduced by 
aruinous lawsuit that he was compelled to 
distribute his children among his wealthy 
relatives, to be reared and educated. He 
was the father of Charlotte Corday, destined 
to play such a terrible rdle in the Revolution 
which was so soon to overwhelm France. 
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The family were descendants 
of Marie Corneille, sister of the 
author of “ Le Cid.” 

Charlotte was committed to 
the care of her uncle, the Abbé 
de Corday, who taught her to 
read in an old copy of the works 
of their illustrious ancestor, 
which he had religiously pre- - 
served. It was from the pages 
of Corneille’s tragedies that she 
imbibed her republican princi- 
ples. She says of herself: “I 
was a republican long before the 
Revolution.” 

Her mother died when she was 
fourteen, and Madame de Bel- 
zunce, abbess of the Abbaye 
aux Dames, offered to receive: 
her into the convent. Here she. 
spent weeks and months, with 
only books for her companions. 
Plutarch, Rousseau, and Raynal 
were read over and over again, , 

To the long readings,-sue- ~~ 
ceeded longer services. The. ' 
political excitement of the time 
had invaded even the peaceful 
convent, and, while still a child, 
Charlotte Corday sighed for the days of,.; 
Sparta and of Rome. 

Madame de Belzunce died in 1787, and, 
three years later, all the convents were sup- 
pressed ; the young girl was forced to seek a 
new asylum with a cousin, Madame de 








Bretteville, who lived in a gloomy old house 
called the Grand Manoir, at Caen. 
Mademoiselle de Corday lived in strict 
retirement and mingled very little with the 
society in her cousin’s house. 


She was an 
(381) 
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ardent republican; still she mourned over 
the revolutionary excesses, reports of which 
reached her from time to time. The suffer- 
ings of the poor appealed strongly to her 
sympathetic heart, and the tales she heard 
of the hungry crowds daily waiting for hours 
before the bakers’ shops filled her with indig- 
nant pity and deepened her growing horror 
of men like Marat and Robespierre, the latter 
of whom she always saw in her fancy as he 
was depicted in an engraving sent to Caen, 
attired in full gala costume and carrying in 
his hand an immense bouquet of flowers. 

In 1798, the struggle in Paris between the 
Montagnards and the Girondists was draw- 
ing to a close. The Montagnards had 
accused the Girondists of conspiring with 
foreigners. Gaudet, the Girondist leader, 
brought counter charges against Marat, the 
head of the Montagnards. Marat was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, 
but the whole Assembly rose and pronounced 
him innocent. The twentyeight Girondist 
deputies were proscribed, and eighteen of 
them took refuge in Caen. 

The arrival of the proscribed Girondists 
awakened all Charlotte Corday’s enthusiasm. 
In them she beheld the true saviors of 
France, republicans after her own heart. 
Through a friend, she procured an intro- 
duction to Barbaroux, the deputy from Mar- 
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seilles. The Girondist orator 
painted to her with fiery elo- 
quence the sanguinary Mon- 
tagnard triumvirate then in full 
sway in Paris: the remorseless 
Danton, the cunning and cruel 
Robespierre, and, worst of all, 
Marat —ignoble, bloodthirsty, 
and implacable. 

From these interviews sprang 
the purpose which Charlotte 
Corday formed in her inmost 
’ heart, to go to Paris and to kill 
Marat, whom she regarded as 
the worst enemy of her ideal 
republic. She confided her 
resolution to no one. She pro- 
cured a passport to Paris, with 
the avowed purpose of seeing 
an old friend who had been her 
companion in the convent. 

She was at this time a very 
beautiful young woman, only 
twentyfour years of age. She 
was a fine musician, sketched cleverly, and 
conversed with remarkable ease and _brill- 
iancy. She has been described as “strong 
yet graceful, elegant, natural, modest above 
all, and still of a compelling presence. Her 
hair was of a beautiful chestnut tinge, which 
escaped from the laces of her Normandy cap 
and fell in torrents on the white close-drawn 
kerchief above her shoulders. Her eyes 
were gray and somewhat sad, shaded by deep 
dark lashes. Her brows were finely arched, 
her face a perfect oval, and her complexion 
marvelously brilliant. She blushed very 
readily; and that, to her admirers, was a 
great attraction. Add to these a strangely 
musical voice, singularly silvery and child- 
like, and an expression of ineffable sweet- 
ness, amd you may conceive something of 
that Charlotte Corday men loved at Caen.” 

The proscribed Girondists lodged at the 
departmental mansion in Caen, and “ in the 
lobby,” says Carlyle, “where busy deputies 
are coming and going, a young lady with an 
aged valet is to be seen. She is a stately 
Norman figure and a beautiful still counte- 
nance. She emerges from her secluded still- 
ness suddenly like a.star: cruel, lovely, with 
half-angelic, half-demoniac splendor.” 

Strange indeed was the destiny which 
forced a dagger into the hands of this gentle 
French girl, and bade her plunge it into the 
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heart of that bloodthirsty, dwarfed half- 
maniac who is so infamous in history— 
Marat, one of the triumvirate of the Reign 
of Terror. 

Mademoiselle de Corday left Caen on the 
9th of July. She made all her preparations 
with the greatest calmness and deliberation, 
bade adieu to her friends, and disposed of 
all her possessions. She gave away all her 
books except one volume of Plutarch, which 
she took with her. 

In taking leave of one family, she called 
to her one of the sons, a boy of sixteen, 
whom she loved very tenderly, and kissed 
him. Many years afterward, when this boy 
was an old man, he would recall with emo- 
tion this parting, when he received the last 
kiss that Charlotte Corday ever gave on 
earth. 

She arrived in Paris on the 11th of July. 
On the following day, she called on Duperret, 
a member of the Convention, for whom she 
had a letter. He promised to take her on 


the following day to the Home Office, where 
she said she wished to solicit some favor for 
her convent friend, Mademoiselle de Forbin. 
She wrote a note to Marat, asking for an 
interview. Marat was ill. 


For some time, 
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he had not attended the sittings of the Con- 
vention. 

It seems to have been Charlotte Corday’s 
original idea to strike him in the very 
Assembly of which he was a member, but his 
illness compelled her to alter her plans. She 
called at his house, and was denied admit- 
tance; but, returning the same evening and 
insisting that her business was of a most 
pressing nature, she was allowed to come in. 

The “ friend of the people,” as Marat was 
styled, was in his bath. A large board was 
placed in front of him, which he used as a 
desk. He had read her note, and bade the 
servant to admit the person who desired an 
interview. There entered a tall beautiful 
young woman, wearing a dark hat trimmed 
with green ribbons, carrying a fan in her 
hand. 

Marat listened eagerly to the news from 
Caen; he questioned his visitor closely, and 
wrote down, as she called them over, the 
names of the Girondists at Caen. “It is 
well,” he said, with fiendish satisfaction; 
“in a few days, I shall send every one of 
them to the guillotine.” 

At this moment, Charlotte Corday 
approached Marat, and, leaning over, she 
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struck with a knife with such force that the 

weapon entered his bosom up to the handle. 
Marat uttered one shriek for help and 
expired. His servant rushed in. Charlotte 
Corday was standing near the window, per- 
fectly calm, and made no effort to escape. 
The servant knocked her down with a chair. 
A number of National Guards came up, and 
she was arrested. . 

The news spread rapidly, and all Paris 
was in an uproar. <A crowd surrounded 
Marat’s house, clamoring for the head of his 
assassin. Charlotte was taken to the Prison 
de l’Abbaye, where the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety interrogated her. 
She answered all questions with a calmness 
and dignity that never forsook her. She 
appeared before the revolutionary tribunal 
on July 16th, where she displayed the same 
unshrinking courage and firmness. The 
form of a defense was gone through, but her 
death was a foregone conclusion. After her 
sentence was pronounced, she begged the 
gens-d’armes to take her to M. Chaveau de 
la Garde, whom she warmly thanked for his 
services in defending her. 

Nothing could be more simple and touch- 
ing than her last letter, written in prison and 
addressed to her father: 

“T trust that you will pardon me, my dear 
papa, for having digposéd“of my life without 
your permission.“ I° havyé avenged many 
innocent victims, and I have prevented many 
other disasters. The people will be unde- 
ceived one day, and will rejoice in being 
delivered from a tyrant. When I tried to 
make you believe I was on my way to Eng- 
land, it was because I hoped to preserve my 
incognito; but I have found it impossible to 
do so. I hope that you will not be blamed 
in any event, and I am sure you will find 
friends and.defendets in Caen. I have 
chosen Gustave Doulcet to defend me, but a 
deed like mine admits of no defense; it was 
only for form’s sake. Adieu, my dear papa. 
I beg you to be resigned, or rather to rejoice, 
at my fate. I shall die in such a glorious 
cause! I- embrace my dearest sister, whom 
I love with all my heart, as well as all my 
relatives. Do not forget that line of Cor- 
neille’s: ‘The crime, and not the scaffold, 
makes ourshame.’ I am to be tried at eight 
o’clock to-morrow. 

CHARLOTTE CoRDAY. 

JULY 15th, 1793.” 
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During her trial, she had noticed a young 
man sketching her, and -courteously turned 
her face toward him. This was Jacques 
Hauer, an officer of the National Guard, 
As soon as she returned to prison, she 
expressed a wish to see him. The painter 
came. She conversed with him for some 
time, and begged him to finish her portrait 
for her friends. She cut off a long lock of 
her beautiful chestnut hair and offered it to 
Jacques Hauer, regretting that she had noth- 
ing else to give him. 

Before the portrait was finished, the door 
of her cell was again thrown open, to admit 
the clerks of the court and the executioner, 
The latter had brought the red shirt reserved 
for parricides, which Charlotte Corday was 
to wear on her way to the scaffold. The 
crimson garment seemed to invest her with 
such strange unearthly beauty that the artist 
put it in his picture, but it was afterward 
painted out. 

Sanson, the Paris executioner, kept a diary 
of each day’s ghastly work of the guillotine, 
He has left a curiously circumstantial account 
of Charlotte Corday’s execution: 

“On this day, Wednesday, July 17th, first 
year of the one and indivisible Republic, I 
executed Charlotte Corday of Caen, who 
murdered the patriot Marat, member of the 
Convention. 

“On Wednesday, 17th, I went to receive 
my orders from Citizen Fouquier Tinville. 
He sent me word to wait. Meanwhile I 
went out and met a citizen who told me the 
young girl had been convicted. I hurried 
back, and Citizen Fabricius handed me a 
copy of the judgment. We went to the 
Conciergerie together. I spoke to Richard 
the jailer, and observed that his wife looked 
pale and frightened. I inquired if she was 


-ill. She said: ‘Wait a moment, and per- 


haps your heart will fail you too.’ 

“Richard led us to the cel] occupied by 
the culprit. In the cell were two persons, 
a gentleman and a citizen who was finishing 
Charlotte Corday’s portrait. She was writ- 
ing something on the back of a book. She 
looked up and asked me to wait. When she 
had finished, Citizens Tenasse and Monet 


read out the judgment, while the prisoner , 


folded the paper she had written and gave it 
to Monet, requesting him to hand it to 
Pontécoulant, the deputy. She then removed 
her chair to the middle of the room, took off 
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her cap, sat down, and told me to cut off her 
hair. , 

“Since M. de la Barre, I had never seen 
courage equal to hers; she was far less moved 
than we were. When her hair was cut, she 
gave part of it to the artist, and part to 
Richard the jailer, requesting him to give it 
to his wife. I gave her the crimson shirt, 
which she arranged herself. As I was pre- 
paring to pinion her, she asked me if she 
might not keep on her gloves, as those who 
tied her hands when she was arrested had 
drawn the cords so tight that the skin was 
broken. I answered she could do as she 
liked, but that I could bind her hands with- 
out hurting her. She smiled and said: ‘To 
be sure; you ought to know best how to do 
it,’ and held out her hands. 
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“We entered the cart, which contained 
two chairs, one of which I offered’ her; but 
she declined, and I told her she was right, 
as the jolting of the cart was less trying in 
an erect position. She smiled, but was 
silent. 

“There was thunder and rain after we 
reached the quays, but the crowd was as 
thick as ever. Insults came from those who 
marched around the cart. Ata window in 
the Rue St. Honoré, I recognized Citizens 
Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, and Dan- 
ton, members of the Convention. Howls of 
execration came from the crowd, but often a 
look from her wonderful eyes silenced them. 
I myself often turned to look at her; and 
the more I saw of her, the more I wished to 
see. It was not on account of her personal 
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beauty, great as that was, but I thought it I fear.’ ‘No matter,’ she replied; ‘we are 
was impossible that she could remain so calm sure to reach the scaffold sooner or later.’ 

and courageous as I sawher; yetwhatI had “I rose as we reached La Place de la 
considered beyond the strength of human Revolution, and stood before her, in order to 
nerve happened. She did not speak—she conceal the sight of the scaffold from her; 
looked: not at those who insulted her, but but she insisted on looking at it, saying: ‘I 
at the citizens who were at the window. have a right to be curious; this is the first 

“The crowd was so dense that the cart time I have ever seen it.’ 

advanced very slowly. As she was sighing, “In stepping out of the cart, I perceived 
I said to her: ‘ You find the way very long, that some unknown individuals had mingled 
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with my assistants. While I was requesting 
the gens-d’armes to clear the place, Charlotte 
nimbly ascended the steps of the guillotine. 
On reaching the platform, Firmin, one of 
my men, suddenly snatched away her neck- 
erchief, and she stretched herself on the 
weigh-plank of her own accord. I thought 
it would be barbarous to prolong the poor 
girl’s sufferings even for a second, so I made 
a sign to Firmin, who pulled the rope. 

“T was still at the foot of the scaffold, 
when one of those outsiders who undertook 
to meddle with my business, a carpenter 
named Legros, picked up Charlotte Corday’s 
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AYE, call her but a heartless thing, 
Because she would not wait 

Through many long and lonely years, 
For love that came too late! 

You saw her cheek grow brighter still 
Beneath your ardent gaze, 

You saw love’s shadow veil her brow 
Through all the summer days, 

You knew she loved you all the while, 
And lingered by her side, 

But never told her of your love 
To soothe her woman’s pride. 
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head and showed it to the people. It was 
by the murmurs of the crowd that I became 
aware that the wretch had struck the head 
on the cheek, and I was told the face crim- 
soned as if resenting the insult. 

“When I went home, the prediction of 
Richard’s wife was fulfilled: As I was sit- 
ting down, my wife said to me: ‘What is 
the matter with you? Why are you so 
pale?’” 

So died Charlotte Corday, at the age of 
twentyfour years. She was buried in the 
Madeleine, and her remains were afterward 
removed to the Cemetery of Montparnasse, 
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And when she listened to a love 
Sincere and frank and free, 

And found her light in other’s eyes, 
You called it treachery ! 

You said the love-light in her eyes 
Was but an artful spell, 

You called the rose upon her cheek 
A lesson learned too well! 

Away! And, when you love again, 
Your manly love avow; 

Nor think that woman’s steel-like pride 
To man will ever bow. 


HARMONY. 


BY KATE SUMNER BURR, 


Hark! numberless voices are calling 
From forest and garden and grove; 
’Tis the wordless thanksgiving of nature, 
A wonderful song of love. 

My heart is attuned to the chorus 
In harmony perfect and sweet, 

All controlled by one Master Musician, 
An orchestra grand, complete. 


The chorus of animate nature, 
Though never so sweetly it rings, 
Its full complement finds in the spirit— 
That harp of a thousand strings; 
A harp which alone yields its treasures 
When swept by the Master’s own hand, 
Every string being carefully tested 
Ere tuned for the orchestra grand. 


O soul! hast thou shrunk from the trial, 
The tension, so dread, so severe ? 

Have thy strings wildly wailed in their anguish? 
Know this—thovu hast nothing to fear: 

The Master Musician still loves thee, 
Most precious art thou in His sight; 

*Neath His hand thou art safe from all evil, 
Though strangely it seemeth to smite. 


Each string may be strained to its utmost, 
Yet quietly yield to His will; 

Not one pang shalt thou causelessly suffer, 
Unequaled His wisdom and skill: 

Let this be thy recompense ever, 
The King on His beautiful throne 

Shall accord thee a place in His presence, 
Most graciously saying ‘‘ Well done!” 





was unfortunate. His 
parents had not been 
poor but respectable, 
nor had they fired 
him with an indom- 
itable purpose to over- 
come all obstacles. 
He had ranked above the average, in a 
desultory way: stroke oar, heavy batter, 
Grand Mogul of the roysterers, and that sort 
of thing. It had been very satisfactory dur- 
ing the college life, but afterward dwindled 
to rather small proportions. After his doubt- 
* ful degree came several really good pictures, 
which were never hung; a fierce plunge into 
Blackstone and musty precedents, which 
began to simmer after a few months and 
finally died away. Then came a trip to 
Europe and a grand survey of the situation. 
The world was before him, and the result of 
long deliberation was that he returned to 
New York and engaged a flat overlooking 
the Park. It was quiet and retired, and in 
easy access to editors and publishers. With 
the favorable criticisms of his articles in the 
“ College Thunderer ”. before him, there could 
be no question of success. But should it be 
a book or magazine articles? The former 
was decidedly more substantial. 

There was a vast amount of reserve force 
stowed away in the young man, and a few 
months brought forth a really creditable 
work, as his friends declared, and even the 
editor who was favored with its perusal 
hummed a little and agreed to give it further 
consideration. 

But here again the over-supply of riches 
proved Henry Laurine’s overthrow. The 
editor’s letter of criticism, though sharp, was 
kindly and suggested the re-writing of most 
of the book, after which its publication 
would be considered. By this time, Laurine 
was becoming interested in a new theory of 
electricity, and did not think it worth while 
to call on the Franklin Square publisher or 
make any explanation. 

And something else happened: Laurine 

(388) 





BREAKING HIS FETTERS. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


fell in love. He thought he had done so 
several times before, but this was different, 
He was older now, and perhaps saw things 
in a different light. 

He had first seen her coming from the 
publishing-house, and had been able to offer 
her the shelter of his umbrella. Even in 
her waterproof, he could see she was of strong 
figure, well set, and with sharp clear-cut 
features lighted by a pair of calm, fathom- 
less, gray eyes. She was not beautiful, nor 
of “our set.” He admitted the first, and 
did not care for the last. There was a nas- 
cent power and individuality about her 
which interested while it rebuked him. 

She was very frank in reply to his quest- 
ions. Yes, she worked for the firm. Was 
art critic and occasionally helped in the 
illustrating department. Yes, she was well 
satisfied with her present situation; but the 
first few years were hard. Did she live at 
home? Yes, with her mother. She was 
sending her younger brother to a school for 
designers ; all the rest were dead. 

Laurine, with his usual impetuosity, 
wanted to call; but she declined. “They 
had not known each other an hour ago,” she 
said, “and probably would forget inside of 
another hour.” 

But Laurine did not care to be put off in 
this way. If a pursuit was to be dropped, 
he wanted to do the dropping. So it came 
about that he happened on the street and 
saw her again and again. Not one, but a 
dozen times. And she was sometimes 
annoyed, but oftener amused. Besides, she 
rather liked him. His well-knit figure, with 
its suggestion of latent strength, met her 
approval ; and the almost boyish face, with 
its honest eyes and quizzical smile, was 
absolutely refreshing after the grave counte- 
nances and dull routine of the office. But 
he soon found sentiment was to be tabooed. 
Whenever his voice began to indicate its 
approach, one look of her gray eyes set him 
to stammering, and he only found safety by 
plunging recklessly into some jocular anec- 
dote. 
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As the months went by, he grew desperate ; 
and one day, as they were passing from 
Broadway toward the Park, he took advan- 
tage of a few yards of isolation and poured 
forth his story of love and desperation. She 
listened quietly until he had finished, and 
then, apparently dismissing the subject from 
her mind, asked him what he thought of the’ 
street they had just left. 

“Never mind the street,” he answered, 
sullenly ; “it’s only a big stage or an over- 
crowded bee-hive. Tell me what I am to 
hope for. I cannot live this way any longer.” 

“Poor boy!” she said, looking at him and 
smiling a little. “Cannot you understand 
that a woman who would be satisfied with 
the mere offer of money and position would 
be hardly worth the winning? Every one 
of the bees in that overcrowded hive has an 
object before it; all the actors have their 
part on the stage. I am ambitious, Mr. 
Laurine, and would not like to share the lot 
of a—” 

“Drone,” supplemented Laurine, bitterly. 
“T suppose I might throw away my fortune 
and position, and try selling matches on 
Broadway. Perhaps I would be worthy of 
recognition then.” 

“You know what I mean, Mr. Laurine,” 
and the clear voice grew softer. “If I did 
not like you better than most of my friends, 
I would not talk this way. You have ability 
far above the average; and, if you would 
only concentrate it on some object worthy —” 

“T have,” interrupted Laurine, coolly; 
“but she objects.” 

“Of your talents,” she continued, calmly, 
“there would hardly be any limit to the 
possibilities of your future.” Then, seeing 
he was ‘about to speak, she went on more 
hurriedly: “No, I do not love you. I am 
not sure I could love anybody that way. If 
I did, he would have to be a hero—one 
whom I could look up to. He must have a 
nobler ambition than his own individuality, 
and be able to help me up instead of lower- 
ing me.” The last few sentences had been 
spoken almost unconsciously, and she now 
looked at him with heightened color. 

He reversed his former decision. She was 
beautiful, grandly beautiful, he thought, as 
he watched her with a thrill at his heart. 

“You have never met a man of this 
description, I suppose?” he said, as quietly 
as possible. 
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She laughed a little. 

“No, nor do I ever expect to meet him. 
You have no rival, Mr. Laurine,” looking at 
him frankly; “but I hope you will dismiss 
such thoughts. You are rich, and, if you 
like, can make a career for yourself. I am 
only a working girl, but I have the same 
ambition for myself; and what I lack in 
talent, I am willing to make up by hard 
work. Is it a compact? Shall we dismiss 
the sentiment and be good friends?” And 
she smiled brightly and extended her hand. 

He took it in both of his, and looked into 
her eyes for a moment before answering. 

“We will be good friends,” he said at 
length, “but I am going away to-morrow. 
Perhaps I may not see you again for years, 
but you must always remember me. I know 
what you have said is right. I have always 
been half conscious of my weakness, but 
never had any special incentive to combat 
it. When I return, I hope to bring your 
ideal with me, or at least a fairly good 
counterfeit of him.” There was a quiet 
ring to his voice, which made her look up 
curiously. It was something she had not 
recognized before; and often, during the 
years which followed—years which brought 
her fame and a modicum of fortune—she 
thought of the calm voice and the earnest 
eyes bent so frankly upon her. 

One day toward the end of the third year, 
something happened which brought a sud- 
den glow to her face and furnished much 
food for future thought. She was waiting 
in the little way-station of a distant town, 
where she had been to make some drawings 
of an industrial school for poor boys, which 
had been recently established. It was on a 
new plan, and her chief had directed that 
she should obtain what information she could 
about it, in addition to making drawings. 
She was much taken with the scheme. It 
was novel and seemed to work admirably. 
The superintendent was pleasant, his wife 
sociable, and the week necessary to complete 
the work passed rapidly. 

One day, as she was making a study of the 
library, she asked the superintendent to tell 
her about the founder of the school. 

“He must be very rich, to erect such 
buildings as these,” she said. 

For a moment he hesitated, then answered 
slowly: 

“He is an old schoolmate of mine, and 











has queer notions. We used to call him 
Don Quixote. But I am afraid I cannot 
gratify you about the story. He particularly 
requested that his name he kept out of the 
papers. Everything else should be open to 
the public,” he said, “provided he could 
keep in the background.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she returned, smil- 
ing; “I only wish to know what is for the 
public. Of course, I will send in to the 
paper only such matter as you sanction after 
you have seen my report. You must not 
class me with the regular newspaper reporter.” 
And she gave him another smile which com- 
pletely subjugated him. 

“T think I can trust you, Miss Graves,” 
he said, answering the smile. “If you keep 
it to yourself, I do not mind giving you the 
main facts of the story. It is no secret: 
a dozen beside myself are familiar with it. 
We only wish, out of deference to our 
friend, to keep it from becoming newspaper 
gossip. Nearly three years ago, Mr. Laurine 
came to me and said that most of his class- 
mates were far ahead of him in the race, 
and were already carving their names in 
honorable niches. That he had come to 
the conclusion that the real obstacle in 
his path was the fortune, and had decided 
to recommence the race on the same foot- 
ing as his old comrades. He had been 
the wealthiest one in the class, and the 
one who had made the most signal failure. 
Before he left, he gave me plans of these 
buildings and told me to examine them 
carefully. I did not know his real intention 
until a few days later, when he returned 
with his lawyer. Then everything, even to 
his library. furniture, and bric-a-brac, was 
made over to us as trustees. He left for the 
West a few days later, with just money 
enough for immediate expenses. The school 
was finished and opened last fall, and, 
although I still think Laurine was foolish, 
I must admit the work is a grand one and 
will be the making of hundreds of poor 
lads.” 

During the recital, Miss Graves had kept 
her eyes fixed upon the carpet; and now, 
as she raised them, he thought he saw a 
suspicion of moisture in their depths. 

“And Mr. Laurine has never seen the 
buildings hiniself?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

“No. We have never heard from him 
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since the day he turned the property over to 
our care,” 

Meanwhile, in a little village in Northern 
Idaho, a man was poring over a lot of plans 
and specifications scattered about the pine 
desk in one corner of his office. In another 
corner was a rude bunk; the third contained 
a rusty stove mounted on blocks and in a 
picturesque stage of collapse; while the 
fourth and last corner was devoted to a heap 
of fuel, a pair of heavy boots, and a saddle 
which had evidently seen service. It would 
not require much imagination to conclude 
that the worker at the desk was his own cook 
and housekeeper. Outside the office, which 
was about ten by twelve and made of logs 
and mud cement, a modest shingle informed 
the public that H. Laurine, civil engineer, 
had his headquarters inside. 

But the first impression of dinginess began 
to fade away after a look about-the town—or 
city, as it preferred to be called. Excepting 
the bar-rooms and gambling-hells, there were 
few buildings which aspired to the dignity of 
boards or windows. They were only required 
to “burrow” in. The days were spent in 
the mines or prospecting, while the evenings 
could be passed in the bar-rooms. 

The first year or two of Laurine’s profes- 
sional existence was not very encouraging. 
There was an undue proportion of civil 
engineers, lawyers, and doctors in the place, 
and, had it not been that the mountains were 
full of game, some of the larders might have 
grown scant. 

But Laurine had many advantages over 
his fellows. His rich fund of humor and 
anecdote and the rare gift of making him- 
self companionable soon made him popular 
with all classes. And even, after the first 
burst of indignation, his quiet refusal to 
drink or stand treat commanded a certain 
amount of respect. 

But his growing popularity did not seem 
to increase the demand for his services much, 
and most of his time was spent in prospect- 
ing and examining the surrounding gulches 
and canyons. By the end of the second 
year, he was probably the best-posted man 
in the neighborhood. One wild and hitherto 
supposed inaccessible ravine particularly 
engaged his attention. By means of ropes 
and grapnels, he lowered himself from point 
to point, and, in spite of constant warnings, 


kept it up until he became pretty thoroughly - 
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acquainted with all its characteristic feat- 
ures. As he usually returned with a fine 
string of mountain trout, he was supposed 
to risk his neck constantly for the fishing. 
He did not try to alter the impression. His 
plans were not ready yet. 

Two miles below the city, as the crow 
flies, were some of the richest mines in the 
country. A dozen men had already made 
enormous fortunes, and as many more were 
in a fair way to rival them. But it was 
almost inaccessible, with stupendous cliffs 
and fathomless precipices on every side. 
The nearest source of supplies was Wahita, 
twelve miles away, and even this could not 
be reached by horsemen. The mail and 
easily portable articles were carried on the 
backs of men, and naturally the value of 
merchandise had doubled many times before 
being offered for sale on the counters of 
Silver Bar. Large articles had to be muled 
around Bear Mountain and up Ragged 
Gulch, a distance of nearly twentyfive miles. 

There were frequent agitations of a rail- 
road, either directly from Wahita or by 
way of Ragged Gulch. But the enormous 
expense which would attend the tunneling 
of mountains and bridging of chasms always 
kept the scheme in abeyance. 

And this was why Laurine spent so much 
time in familiarizing himself with Lost 
Canyon, as it was called. He believed that, 
in spite of the apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, a track could be laid through the 
canyon much cheaper than by either of the 
longer routes. True, it would have to be cut 
in the solid face of the rock, most of the way ; 
but, on the other hand, there would be but 
two miles of road to the twelve by even the 
shorter of the other routes. And, once built, 
the short line could be run so much more 
economically. 

But the trouble would be to convince 
capitalists of the feasibility of his plans. 
Lost Canyon had a bad name. There were 
stories of other men who had entered it 
before his advent: men who had never been 
known to return. The fact of his having 
lowered himself into it by means of a rope 
did not prove that an army of men could do 
the same and take with them the necessary 
tools and machinery to build a railroad. 

However, when the question of a road was 
brought up again a few months later, and 
&@ meeting called to see if sufficient stock 
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could be taken to make it practicable, he 
unfolded his plan and made a warm speech 
in its support. There were many friendly 
faces in the crowd, and some few really 
seemed interested in the scheme. But they 
were mostly miners; the capitalists from the 
East, whom he had hoped to interest, wore 
a common look of incredulity. ‘Their engin- 
eers and experts had pronounced the scheme 
utterly impracticable, and said it was impos- 
sible to make even a thorough preliminary 
survey. A few perilous fishing-excursions 
were hardly sufficient to warrant the expend- 
iture of the enormous sum _ necessary to 
develop a visionary idea which, after all, 
could not prove successful. 

Laurine asked that an expert be sent with 
him to spend a few days in looking over the 
canyon. But no: it would be madness to 
risk life and throw away money on what was 
clearly impossible. And Laurine left the 
building with the feeling that two and a 
half years had been thrown away. 

As he passed out, one of the red-shirted 
miners who had cheered his scheme arose 
and followed him to the street. 

“Mister Laurine,” he said, as he caught 
the latter by the arm, “’bout how much will 
this ‘ere road cost?” 

“Oh, a hundred thousand times or so as 
much as you and I could raise, I suppose,” 
was the answer. 

“Mebbe—mebbe; but p’raps I’m wuth 
mote’n my ole clothes show for. The Billy 
mine gin me a tol’ble big h’ist.” 

Laurine started. The Billy was one of 
the rich veins recently struck at Silver Bar, 
and was reported to be enormously product- 
ive. Its fortunate discoverer was a happy- 
go-lucky miner who had already made and 
spent several fortunes, and who was now 
reported to have gone East to scatter the 
half-million received for a one-third share 
of the Billy. 

“T’m ruther struck on your idee, mister,” 
he said, as he walked along with the wonder- 
ing Laurine. “TI had ’lowed on a high jinks 
down East, but I reckon railroadin’ ’!] hev 
ter do this time. ’Sides, I’ve never tried 
railroadin’, Ef’t ’d been a common kind 0’ 
road, like the spekerlaters in yonder figger 
on, I wouldn’t’a’ teched it. But through the 
Lost Canyon seems a jolly reckless sort 0’ 
thing, ’n I opine we'll make Rome howl, 
What say, stranger—sh’ll we go pards on it?” 





“But how?” asked Laurine. “I haven’t 
any money. Besides, I am a stranger to 
you; and the capitalists back yonder say 
the scheme is impossible. You may lose 
your money.” 

“?Jection fust—you do the scribblin’ ’n 
head-work, ’n I furnish spons; ’jection next 
—I don’t ginerally cotton ter strangers less 
’n they’re wuth freezin’ to; ’n es ter ‘jection 
last ’n not wuth mentionin’—I don’t figger a 
game es has all trumps is wuth the playin’. 
You jes’ take the half-million ’n go ahead; 
’n when thet’s gone, I reckon the Billy ’ll 
hev some more for us. Ef the Billy don’t 
pan ’nuf, I figger the road ’ll be fixed by thet 
so ’t we ’n borry some on it.” 

And so a copartnership was drawn up 
between Henry Laurine and Williams of 
Silver Bar—he would give no other name. 
A charter was obtained, machinery pur- 
chased, and soon each end of Lost Canyon 
became the scene of busy activity. Skillful 
workmen from the East and cheap Chinese 
labor from the West united in subjugating 
the mountains and bridging the ravines. 

In spite of the small army of workmen, 
the road developed slowly. It literally had 
to be drilled and cut along the face of the 
rock, inch by inch. By means of ropes and 
temporary bridges, a few of the more daring 
engineers were induced to enter the canyon 
and plan the course of the road-bed. But 
none of the workmen could labor there; only 
a fly could have clung to the smooth surface of 
the cliffs. Nor was it even possible, at any 
point, to let workmen down by means of 
ropes. And even at the ends of the canyon, 
where the road-bed was slowly creeping into 
the rock, the workmen refused to labor until 
a strong iron railing was built along the 
face of the precipice as the road progressed, 
With the dizzy chasm before them and the 
half-mile of almost perpendicular rock 
behind, the road seemed but a tiny thread 
drawn across the face of the cliff. Laurine 
and Williams of Silver Bar, for the latter 
insisted on sharing a pick or shovel with the 
men, were indefatigable and could always 
be found on some part of the road. 

At length, the winter drove them off, and 
tools and machinery were oiled and packed 
away until warm weather would again allow 
them to resume work. Laurine returned to 
the book he had been working on at odd 
times during the past two winters. 
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In spite of the still skeptical smiles of his 
friends, Laurine was in high good-humor, 
The obstacles were being overcome as fast 
as he had expected, and, if the Billy held 
out, he was sanguine of success. The ver- 


dict that, even if the road were completed, - 


nobody would dare ride over it, he felt was 
absurd. Americans were not timid, as a 
rule; and, after a few trips had been made 
without accident, there would be no further 
trouble. There were several places on the 
Union Pacific and Canadian Pacific which 
looked nearly as dangerous, and which were 
regarded as special attractions of the route, 

Winter in Northern Idaho is long and 
severe, and Laurine spent much of his time 
in completing and correcting his book. By 
the time work could be resumed on the rail- 
road, it was on its way to the publishers. 

The road was pushed on as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but another winter found it still incom- 
plete. Its success was, however, assured; 
and there were plenty of capitalists who 
were ready to take stock. But Williams of 
Silver Bar demurred. 

“Whole hog or none, long ’s. the Billy 
holds out,” he said. 

And the Billy was doing nobly. It was 
not until the third summer that Williams of 
Silver Bar was obliged to sell another third 
to meet expenses. Before that was gone, the 
road was completed and in operation, and 
Laurine’s name familiar to every railroad 
man in the country. And Williams of Silver 
Bar was happy. He was a railroad magnate 
—and not of a common every-day railroad, 
either. 

Meanwhile, the book was a success. It 
was strange, bold, and weird, like the mount- 
ains around; for the scene was laid at Silver 
Bar. As the saying goes, it “took,” and thé 
publishers wrote that they had decided to 
have the later editions illustrated, and would 
send an artist for that purpose. 

Laurine weut to the depot to meet him, 
but only one man alighted from the train. 
He was a Chinaman, and Laurine was turn- 
ing away when one of the two ladies who 
had left the train came toward him. 

“Miss Graves! Here?” he exclaimed. 

She smiled brightly. 

“Your publishers did not give you the 
name of thé artist, I see,” she said, quietly. 

But there was something in her eyes which 
more than repaid him for the long waiting. 
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AN AFRICAN KING. 


BY ROSE SHELLEY. 


“Celtic” had 
cast her anchor in the harbor 
of Alexandria, and Captain 
Stone informed us that she 
would have to lie there three 
weeks for repairs. 

Accordingly a party of us resolved to take 
a trip into the interior of Africa, in order to 
explore a native village. 

Captain Stone kindly provided us with as 
many of the ship’s crew as desired to go, 
their services not being required just then. 
Among these was a Nubian, an active mus- 
cular fellow of a rich dark-brown color and 
a pleasing cast of features. His original 
name was Busi Bey; but the men had nick- 
named him Busy Bee, so it was by this 
appellation we all addressed him. He could 
talk English enough to make himself easily 
understood, having at one period of his 
career been an attendant of the Khedive at 
Cairo; so he became our guide and inter- 
preter. 

It was a beautiful morning in February 
when we left Alexandria and sailed up the 
sluggish Nile, with its palm-fringed shores, 
to the city of Cairo. 

Our boat—a long, low, flat-bottomed craft 
—was manned by a crew of natives whose 
chief occupation seemed to be that of shout- 
ing. They would shout on any and every 
occasion, and on no occasion at all—trying 
their best, it appeared, to discover who could 
shout the loudest. 

We floated lazily past the villages of 
Atfeh, Teraneh, and Werdan, passing the 
time in watching the groups of Bedouin 
peasants gathered on the banks to hear the 
sweet strains of “America,” played by our 
“band-boys,” as we called them, who had 
not forgotten to bring their musical instru- 
ments, 

At Boolak, we could see the ar on 
the horizon, and then it was only a little 
while before our boat touched the sandy 
bottom and we were at Cairo, the famous 
city of the Nile. Busy Bee escorted us to 
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quarter and proceeded to pay his respects to 
the Khedive. 

We remained three days in the town, 
making preparations for our journey up 
the Nile to Luxor. Following the advice of 
an old negro woman interpreted to us by 
Busy Bee, we laid in a large stock of glass 
beads, looking-glasses, combs, and red hand- 
kerchiefs. We did not comprehend the wis- 
dom of the purchase then, but it became 
clear afterward. 

Through the instrumentality of Busy Bee 
and the kindness of the Khedive, we were 
provided with a special escort—a big, burly, 
good-natured black. He was a brother of 
the chief at Luxor, and was accompanied by 
his three wives. He rejoiced in the cog- 
nomen of Selopo, which the boys soon 
changed into “Slow Poke,” as he made a 
direct contrast to Busy Bee. 

We learned through the medium of this 
insect that Selopo’s wives were called Light 
of the Moon, Sunrise, and Sweet Water, and 
it is only just to add that the trie proved a 
welcome addition to our little party. They 
had light-brown complexions, thick lips, and 
flat noses, and were dressed in a single 
garment reaching from the waist to the 
knees. Their necks and ankles were orna- 
mented with strings of beads; their hair 
was smeared with grease and twisted into 
little tails. They seemed devoted to their 
lord and master Selopo, who evidently 
thought as much of one as of the other, and 
not much of the whole together. 

We reached Luxor at last—passing, on 
our way up the Nile, numerous villages: 
among them, Roda, Asyoot, Girgeh, and 
Koos, where groups of half-naked blacks 
crowded onto the boat and demanded back- 
sheesh, and were only got rid of by the band- 
boys’ going ashore and playing lively tunes 
on the banks. 

We were well received by Selopo’s brother, 
Chief Abou Sooad, who provided us with 
donkeys, camels, and guides, to carry us 
safely across the sandy desert to El Khargeh. 

The country and village of El-Khargeh are 
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ruled by King Ubobo, who came promptly 
out of his hut at the barking of the dogs 
and the shouts of the natives who witnessed 
our approach. 

After a short conference with the guides, 
we were allowed to pitch our tents, and glad 
indeed were we to rest after our journey. 

Busy Bee said that we were expected to 
pay our respects to King Ubobo, so we all 
prepared to go in state. It was a dignified 
and decorous company that marched to the 
king’s tent, but the talking was all done by 
Busy Bee. 

King Ubobo had pleasing regular features, 
and was attended by about twenty of his 
wives. He was much pleased with the pres- 
ents we gave him—a looking-glass, comb, 
and red handkerchief. Busy Bee assured us 
that these gifts would procure us future 
kindness. 

The king and his officers returned our 
visit immediately—indeed, almost before we 
had time to reach the boat. 

By the judicious giving of presents, we 
were allowed to visit the monarch’s principal 
hut or harem. Busy Bee was the only man 
permitted to accompany us; but, as there 
seemed to be as many of the king’s spouses 
outside as in the tent, it was an unnecessary 
precaution. y 

On entering the hut, we found the king’s 
chief wives sitting side by side on a long 
bench covered with grass. They were all 
immensely fat—so fat, indeed, they could 
not rise. Their faces looked like immense 
pincushions with small black beads for eyes. 
The younger wives were busy giving them 
milk out of a gourd dipper, and they had 
evidently been freshly adorned in honor of 
our visit, for they were plentifully smeared 
with grease and covered with ornaments of 
beads and brass. 

Busy Bee informed us that it is the fash- 
ion at court to have very fat chief wives. 

The women carry their babies on their 
backs in a huge gourd or pumpkin-shell 
tied around their necks with a leathern 
band, and at night they are all put to bed 
in a hut with a single hole in the top. They 
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all lie on the floor together, like a litter of 
young kittens, and are not looked at again 
till morning. We asked Busy Bee how each 
mother could find her own again, as they all 
looked alike and none had any clothes on, 
but he was unable to tell us. 

The king’s babies, some ten in number, 
were put in a separate hut, but were treated 
much like the common children. A child’s 
ery in the village at night is not noticed any 
more than the howl of a dog. 

Busy Bee réminded us that it was time for 
our return. So we paid a farewell visit to 
King Ubobo, and carried him the last of our 
presents. He was a greedy old fellow, and 
much desired to have the band-boys’ instru- 
ments too; but they declined with thanks, 
thinking they had given him enough music 
to last his life-time, for he made them play 
almost every instant after our arrival. 

Selopo was considered the chief of our 
party, and a grin of satisfaction spread over 
his features as the king made him a present 
ot a young virgin supposed to be about six- 
teen years old. He came to our tent, leading 
her along by a string tied about her waist. 
We wanted to interfere, but Busy Bee quietly 
informed us that it was wisest not to; so we 
let matters take their own course, and noticed 
the reception of the new wife by the three . 
others. As Selopo led her in their midst, he 
simply said “ Your sister,” and then, man- 
like, retreated—we thought, to get out of the 
fray, if there should be one. But the three 
wives merely nodded to each other and 
uttered a series of guttural sounds, but 
whether they expressed disgust or pleasure 
we could not decide. 

Fearing the king would bestow wives on 
the rest of the party, we hastily took our 
departure, the band playing lively airs to an 
enthusiastic crowd of men and boys and 
howling dogs. 

Selopo’s new wife did not seem to feel any 
regret at leaving her former associates, but 
her features expressed surprise when we 
came in sight of Luxor, where we were glad 
to rest a day or two before beginning our 
return journey down the Nile to Alexandria. 
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Hoty strivings nerve and strengthen, 
Long endurance wins the crown; 


When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay thy burden down. 
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THAT AMERICAN GIRL. 





BY RUTH BUCKLEY. 


thing would happen,” said the 

Honorable Jack Stanhope, as he 
tossed down a letter and applied himself 
vigorously to the breakfast of varied viands 
with which he always fortified himself on 
hunting-days. “Confound that brute of 
Fred’s!’ And why must Fred have broken 
his collar-bone ‘ust now?” in an aggrieved 
tone. 

“Because he couldn’t help it, I suppose,” 
replied Jack’s sister Nora, without looking 
up from a pile of letters; “but what’s the 
trouble ?” 

“Now, don’t be nasty, Noll. Isn’t it 
enough that a fellow must be tied to a 
woman’s apron-strings, without having his 
sister se horrid? Fred writes—dear me, 
how can he write with a broken collar-bone? 
left collar-bone, I suppose: pity it wasn’t the 
tight, if it must be broken, and then he 
eouldn’t write—he writes that Mrs. Fred’s 
Vou. CII—26. 


‘~" my prophetic soul! I knew some- 





friend, that American girl, you know, they 
talked so much of, has just arrived, and that 
she will go to the meet to-day and perhaps 
follow. Fred wants me to have an eye to 
her'and be nice to her, as if being, nice to 
her weren’t performing the work of a Her- 
cules.” 

“Oh, that is nothing; all American girls 
are so independent, Jack, that she will be 
sure to take care of herself and—” 

“Take care of herself? A woman who 
most likely doesn’t know a martingale from 
a—well, a surcingle? Take care of herself, 
indeed! Oh, she will be independent 
enough, as you say, and will always be to 
the fore, in among the hounds, and kill them, 
and take a fence just when some other fellow 
is going to take it, and break her neck, and 
be kicked or pitched or—” 

“She will probably be kicked or pitched 
before she breaks her neck, Jack,” said his 
sister. 

Jack only replied*severely: “If you have 
finished your breakfast, let us be off.” 

The brother and sister were a handsome 
couple as they trotted their horses slowly 
down the great avenue. “ Handsome Jack 
Stanhope,” as he was called by his friends; 
“that supercilious Mr. Stanhope,” as some 
others, not such good friends, spoke of him. 
How well he sat his horse! How perfect was 
his attire, from the top of his high-crowned 
hat to the toes of his immaculate riding-boots : 
how spotless the white breeches: how fault- 
lessly fitting the red coat which adorned the 
manly figure! What a whole-souled pleas- 
ant fellow he was! But Jack was the 
spoiled child of fortune: wealth, position, 
intelligence, a good digestion even, had been 
added by the fairy godmother at his birth; 
so Jack thought the world was made for 
him, and rather expected that he was to 
have no trouble in it, and especially expected 
that he was to have a good run after a fox— 
that was his sole thought in the hunting- 
season. The sister, who sat her chestnut 
as only a practiced fearless rider can do, 
was a fit companion for such a brother. 
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friend?” she asked, presently. “ With whom 
is she going to the meet?” 

“Oh, it was only a scrap of a note, and 
Fred didn’t say ; he never does say anything 
when he writes. Just as if I should recog- 
nize that girl among a hundred other people! 
I didn’t even make out her name. I suppose 
she will be with Fred’s kids, and take that 

little rascal Tom in all sorts of danger. Oh, 

I forgot: Fred’s brother Charlie is down at 
the Manor; he will have that girl in tow, I 
suppose.” 

It was the first meet of the season in one 
of the midland shires, and a glorious day for 
the sport. The field was a large one. All 
‘kinds of carriages, pony phaetons, and dog- 
carts were driven up, with loads of handsome 
dowagers and pretty girls in them, many of 
the latter in habits and covert-coats, ready to 
spring upon the horses which had been taken 
on in advance; there were beautiful women 
who never looked better than in the saddle, 
‘men in red coats, jolly farmers in cutaways 
and gaiters—what a scene it made! No 
sign of rain, just a little bit cloudy—a glori- 
ous hunting-day. Many had assembled by 
the time Jack and Nora arrived, and, when 
they rode in among their numerous acquaint- 
ances, Jack looked around, but could not at 
first decide as to which was that obnoxious 
girl, for there were several strangers present 
—guests in the many hospitable houses in 
that hospitable neighborhood. Jack did not 
move about much in the crowd; it was not 
necessary to seek ill fortune, he argued, 
though it might come to him in the shape of 
that American, and then he could not help 
it. Presently he espied Fred Sanford’s two 
children on their ponies, in charge of staid 
old Peter the groom, and just behind them 
Charlie Sanford talking to a sweet, shy-look- 
ing, snow-drop kind of a girl. 

“ She doesn’t look strong-minded, though,” 
said Mr. Jack. “The idea of sending a 
poor little soul like that out hunting! Of 
course, it’s that American girl; she’s on 
Fred’s Punch, but Charlie seems to be 
sweet on her—I’ll not spoil sport.” And, 
having salved his conscience, he moved 
slowly to the side of the master of the hounds. 
While exchanging a few words with him, Jack 
heard the most musical laugh that had ever 
greeted his ears. “It’s like the trill in the 
throat of a bulbul—whatever a bulbul may 
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be,” thought he. He could not look around, 
and, though he listened intently for another 
such laugh, it did not come. He recognized, 
however, the voice of old Mr. Manning, 
a neighboring squire, in “So you are used 
to hunting, then?” 

The reply was mostly lost, but he caught 
the words “‘ Rome and Pau and—” 

“Some girl staying at the Mannings’, I 
suppose.” But his thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the master’s saying: “‘ How sorry 
I am that poor Sanford is laid up now!” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, “too bad. By the 
way, I must look after an American girl who 
is staying there; but it’s an awful bore—the 
first day out, too. Of course, she can’t ride; 
Charlie Sanford seems so well pleased with 
her that perhaps I had better leave her on 
his hands.” 

“Quiet, Dido!” said a voice at his elbow, 
as a brown mare moved restlessly as if her 
mouth had been pulled just a little bit. 

Then the master moved slowly away to 
covert with hounds, whippers-in, men and 
women on horseback—a gay array. Jack 
noticed a handsome girl, to whom he 
instinctively attached the musical laugh, 
walking her horse quietly about, talking to 
Mr. Manning, seeming perfectly at home on 
the beautiful brown mare with its pretty tan- 
colored muzzle. 

After some time, the hounds were thrown 
in; then there was a whimper here and there, 
then the whole air was filled with their 
music. In an instant, they were going over 
the field—hounds, huntsmen, horsemen, and 
horsewomen were all in the glorious flight, 
each riding for the first place. Then a big 
fence was reached. Jack’s horse took it 
flying, like the bird that he was; and, just 
as he landed on the other side, he heard a 
crash and saw Charlie Sanford’s horse 
tumble, rise again, and Charlie himself up 
and on the horse’s back in an instant. The 
pace was not so fast just now, for it was over 
heavy ground; and he looked back again 
and saw the girl whom he had quite forgotten, 
on the brown mare, take the fence like a 
feather and gallop on. 

“By Jove, how she rides! She’ll carry 
away every brush in the shire, if that’s her 
style,” he thought. Then: “Oh, that little 
girl is not with Charlie—got scared at the 
looks of things and went back with the 
youngsters; best thing, of course,” and he 
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settled himself down to the enjoyment of the 
run. He and the girl on the brown mare 
were soon almost abreast; but she rode 
calmly and unhurriedly, as if there were no 
one in the field but herself. 

“J wonder who her pilot was,” thought 
Jack; “she’s a stranger here. He got a 
crupper, probably,” complacently, for Jack 
had had nocrupper. “That’s a nasty hedge 
we are coming to; how is she going to take 
it?” Then riding a little nearer, raising his 
hat, he said : 

“Pardon me—you are a stranger; there 
is an ugly ditch on the other side of that 
hedge.” 

“Thanks!” was the only reply, but no 
sign of flinching the hedge. Her companion 
watched her closely as she touched the mare 
to quicken her speed ; with her hands down, 
her horse well in hand, the head held 
straight, but with no tightening of the reins, 
she took hedge and ditch, and was off again 
over the next field. 

Jack did not do it nearly so well himself. 
Hawk jumped short and stopped suddenly 
with his hind legs on the further side of the 
ditch, and Jack almost went over his head; 
a moment’s pause, and horse and rider were 
soon off again after the girlish figure in 
front and the hounds in the next field. 

And so the pace was kept up for nearly 
half an hour longer. Of the many who had 
started so gallantly, comparatively few were 
to be seen. A tumble here and there—noth- 
ing serious, though—a lame horse now and 
. then, and many slow ones, and the discretion 
which is the better part of valor, all com- 
bined to render the field a small one when 
the finish took place. Jack had been hoping 
that he, and not hard-riding Harry Symonds, 
who was the only one ahead, would have 
the pleasure of giving the brush to the girl 
on the brown mare, when to his great sur- 
prise he saw her turn and canter back the 
way she had come. | 

“T wish that girl had been Mrs. Fred’s 
friend; wouldn’t it have been jolly to pilot 
her?” thought he, as he looked after her. 

The brush belonged to Harry Symonds; 
the girl and the brown mare had disappeared 
before the dogs had done with the poor fox, 
and Jack rode back to meet Nora and her 
lover walking their horses slowly along. 

An hour later, Charlie Sanford and a tall 
handsome woman brought the fresh out-of- 
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door air with them into Fred Sanford’s hall. 
Both were in the best of spirits and in their 
riding-gear. 

“Oh, Lily dear, do give us a cup of tea; 
we are just famished,” said the girl. “And 
oh! what a glorious day it has been, and 
how Dido goes!” 

“ We’ve had a clipping run,” said Charlie 
to his brother, who had had no run and was 
consequently looking disconsolately out of 
the window. “So sorry that you missed it; 
everybody asked for you. Miss Farleigh 
and the chicks got back all right, I suppose? 
Miss Farleigh’s heart failed her. But, by 
Jove, how Miss Middleton does ride! But 
you are not plucky, after all, Miss Middle- 
ton; do you know, Lily,” to his sister-in-law, 
“that she wouldn’t stay for the brush—says 
it makes her sick to see a poor fox torn to 
pieces. Foxes are ‘ varmints ’—indeed, they 
are pests to poultry-houses and nuisances 
generally. No one in at the death but Harry 
Symonds and Jack Stanhope. Miss Middle- 
ton whirled around and met me limping 
along on Major, who gave me a crupper.” 

After Dorothy Middleton went to her 
room, she for the first time had leisure 
really to resent Jack’s slur on “that Amer- 
ican girl,” and she felt just a little vicious 
when she first heard it; but, in the excite- 
ment of the run, all else had been forgotten. 

By a late train, several guests were to 
arrive for the orthodox four days’ stay. 
Dorothy threw herself on the lounge before 
the fire in her dressing-room and. formed 
vague plans of revenge. But a longjday in 
the open air and the exercise mae her 
drowsy, and she could only dress herself 
hurriedly and be in time to enter the draw- 
ing-room just as dinner was announced. On 
looking around and wondering which of the 
men before her was to be her escort to the 
table, she saw a pair of handsome gray eyes 
fixed upon her face, and then Fred joined 
the owner of them and gave her into his 
charge. 

Dorothy had gone to sleep too soon, that 


_afternoon, to settle upon her line of tactics ; 


as she walked by Jack’s side, she was won- 
dering how she should punish him, and she 
had not decided by the time the soup was 
removed. 

Jack was in his best humor: .the day had 
been faultless, he too perhaps had dozed 
a little over his fire before he dressed for 
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dinner, and now he had the handsomest and 
the pluckiest girl in the room beside him. 

As a rule, it is enough for two people to 
be young to make them sociable; but, when 
the two people are not only young and 
healthy and well-looking, but have been 
“in at the death” after such a run on such 
a day, why, the time was too short to say 
all there was to say. 

“Such a pity about Fred’s collar-bone,” 
said Jack; “as if it couldn’t just as well have 
happened some other time. Then Charlie 
came to grief at the first fence. He seems 
rather sweet on that little American girl.” 

“Yes?” queried Dorothy. 

“She didn’t follow to-day. I thought, as 
an American, she would feel obliged to do 
quite as much as the rest did,” and those 
few who were not Jack’s friends might have 
thought there was just a touch of that 
objectionable superciliousness in his voice. 

“Oh, she didn’t follow?” again queried 
Dorothy. “I suppose their riding-schools 
in America are a kind of Wild West shows,” 
she continued. “Then, you know, so many 
of them live on the prairies—hold‘ their 
reins in the right hand, perhaps—and con- 
sider an amble the perfection of gait.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” replied 
Jack, indulgently. “America’s not half a 
bad place, I’m told; never been there, 
though,” and dismissed the whole American 
continent as if it were of just as much 
importance as a flower-bed. 

Then -riding at Rome and Pau was dis- 
cussed, and Jack began to wonder “ Who 
the deuce can she be?” 

The Mannings have a large house-party ?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know; I have never been there,” 
¥ uswered, much amused. ~ 
‘pardon—I thought you were staying 
there,” said Jack, a little puzzled. 

But Dorothy did not say where she was 
staying. 

“Whom the gods destroy, they first make 
mad,” and it seemed as if some malign 






influence were drawing poor Jack to destruc- 


tion. 

“That American girl is very pretty,” he 
said, looking across to where Charlie Sanford 
was talking to his companion of the morning. 

“You mean Miss Farleigh, I suppose,” 
replied Dorothy. “It’s a sweet flower face, 
and she is just as sweet as she looks.” 
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“How many of them come here!” ¢op- 
tinued Jack. 

“Come here? How do you mean—to the 
market?” asked his companion, with a little 
frown. 

“Well, no; I didn’t mean just that. Like 
to travel, you know—but lots of them do pick 
up titles.” 

“Poor little American girl! . If she hasn’t 
‘lots of tin’—that’s the proper slang phrase, 
is it not? and for slang, I’ll put an English 
girl ahead of any other in the world—she’]] 
not get a title. Now, if I were that Amer- 
ican girl, I would begin with a Duke, though 
I might go down the scale to a Viscount, but 
I would not look at an Honorable,” and she 
turned her handsome brown eyes gravely 
upon her companion. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, eh? You know, I’m 
an Honorable, Miss Middleton,” stammered 
Jack, awkwardly, in his surprise; and, if he 
had been asked why, he could hardly have 
told whether it was at the assertion so seri- 
ously made, or the calm look on Dorothy’s 
face as she turned toward him, that caused 
his confusion. 

“Are you an Honorable?- Well, I wouldn’t 
have thought it,” said Dorothy. Jack col- 
ored and was silent; the audacity of the 
girl quite put him out—or was it audacity? 
Why would she not have thought it? Jack 
was more puzzled than he had ever before 
been over a social question. As for his 
companion, she was beginning to feel that in 
a short time she could cry “quits” with this 


self-satisfied Englishman, and her lips curved , 


with a smile as she looked down to arrange 
the bunch of glowing carnations which was 
the only ornament to her white gown. 

The ladies left the table soon after; but, 
with the coffee, most of the men made their 
appearance in the drawing-room. Dorothy 


was standing with Mrs. Sanford when Jack — 


came up and said to the hostess: 

“Tm going over to talk to your American 
friend, Mrs. Sanford; I had no chance this 
morning.” 

“To whom?” asked Mrs. Sanford, but a 
glance from Dorothy stopped further quest- 
ions. 

In blissful ignorance, Jack sauntered up 
to where Mollie Farleigh sat talking to Fred 
Sanford; Fred rose, introduced Jack, then 
left them together. 

“T hope you like England,” said Jack, 
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stupidly but kindly. “When did you come 
over?” 

“Only a few weeks ago, and I feel so glad 
to get home once more,” 

“Home? Yes, I suppose that, after all, 
it does seem like home to Americans. I can 
quite understand that.” 

Mollie looked a little bewildered, but 
answered “Yes.” Then she said: “You 
see, I feel as if I knew nothing at all of 
England. Mamma’s health has been such 
that she could not bear the climate, so we 
have wandered about on her account.” 

“Don’t America agree with her?” asked 
Jack, throwing as much interest as possible 
in his voice. 

“TJ don’t know,” said Mollie, wonderingly. 

But he was watching the ever varying 
expression of Miss Middleton’s face as she 
stood talking. 

“How slow all this is!” he thought, 
endeavoring to make conversation. 

Mollie, in her amazement, repeated his 
words: “Leave America? Why, we have 
never been there,” and she looked as if she 
thought he was demented. 

“Are you not an American girl?” He 
had almost said “that” American girl—in 
a bewildered manner; but he was soon thor- 
oughly aroused: he was no longer absent- 
minded, and alas! he was sure of her 
identity before Mollie replied: 

“You mean Miss Middleton; she is the 
only American here. Why, you took her 
out to dinner,” with an astonished air. 

Jack’s utter confusion was pitiable; he 
sat staring at Miss Middleton in the most 
helpless way. Presently a young fellow 
sauntered up to them, and, with a hurried 
bow, Jack made straight for Dorothy’s side. 

“Miss Middleton,” he said, humbly, “I 
came to make you all the apology I can for 
my remarks about American girls. I was 
a cad, to have spoken as (did. You know, 
of course, that I never suspected you of being 
an American. If you can pardon me, pray 
do; I have no excuse to offer.” 

The humility of the tone touched Dorothy, 
and, when he commenced, she intended to 
accord a full forgiveness; but her heart 
was hardened when he said he never sus- 
pected her of being an American, and she 
replied carelessly : 

“Did you say anything against American 
girls? Oh, I remember: it was not of the 
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slightest importance,” and she turned away 
as if Jack’s opinions were of too little con- 
sequence to have made any impression. 

The brother and sister had an unusually 
quiet drive home. Nora nestled down in a- 
corner of the carriage, smiling to herself and 
thinking of her lover’s last whispered word ; 
but Jack was ready to groan aloud, and hot 
flushes passed over him when he thought of 
his remarks to Miss Middleton. 

The hunting went on four days in the 
week, and Jack Stanhope and Miss Middle- 
ton frequently met in the hunting-field, she 
always giving 4 careless good-natured bew 
to Jack, he doffing his hat with the greatest 
respect. He tried sometimes to give her a 
lead over an ugly fence or hedge, but she 
thanked him politely enough and went on 
her own way. They met at gatherings at the 
various houses in the neighborhood; she was 
as bright as possible, but perfectly indiffer- 
ent, and he had never had the good luck to 
take her in to dinner again. One evening, 
there was a dance at the Sanfords’; and, 
when Jack entered, he saw Dorothy’s trim 
figure floating around the room with the heir 
of the Duke of Grantly. 


Jack planted himself in the doorway, with 
his hands in his trousers pockets, and glanced 
at the young marquis, called him in his own 
thoughts an impertinent awkward cub, when 
all at once he remembered that Miss Middle- 
ton had said that it was the intention of 


every American girl to marry a title. He 
suspected now that she was chaffing him, but 
the remark left a sting all the same. What 
woman could resist such a position as that 
of the future Duchess of Grantly? The boy 
was a good fellow enough, he had to admit— 
an indulged only son; and even the Duke 
of Grantly might be proud of such a daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

Dorothy floated about the room like a 
feather; she never looked more beautiful, 
more animated, more high-bred. Her gown 
perfectly fitted her perfect figure, and her 
eyes shone like two great stars. Neither 
was she at all above being pleased with the 
admiration of her companion; he was her 
devoted cavalier, and she knew that there 
were titled dowagers present who would 
almost give their right hands could any of 
their daughters become Marchioness of Wil- 
ton. And the cruel unwomanly love of 
exciting envy in the bosoms of other women 
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was really delicious for the time. Still, she 
could not let the young heir have all the 
valses; so she was forced to see him take 
out other pretty girls. She was obliged to 
. admit that he did not valse very well; but 
that did not prevent her from giving him 
an encouraging smile now and then, which 
made the young fellow gravitate toward her 
always between the dances. Moreover, she 
was conscious of Stanhope’s glum looks and 
enjoyed them hugely, but was rather dis- 
appointed when, on returning to her seat 
after a valse, she missed him from the 
doorway. Had he left so eatly? She hoped 
not. It was time to “lure the tercel gentle 
back again,” so, as she was taking another 
turn, she saw him talking to Mollie Farleigh, 
and smiled brightly as she nodded in pass- 
ing him. 

Stanhope felt as if a burst of sunlight 
illumined the earth after a thunder-storm. 
How differently the room looked to what it 
did a few moments before, just because a 
girl smiled upon him! When she was again 
seated, Jack was soon at her side. “Of 
course your programme is filled, and I can’t 
have a valse,” said Jack, humbly; “ but I’m 
awfully glad to see you fora moment.” The 
honest fellow’s heart was in his eyes, and 
Dorothy felt just a little bit startled as she 
looked inquiringly at him. How handsome 
he was—how manly, how frank! Yes, she 
really admired him very much, she admitted 
to herself, and soon became most dangerously 
gracious. 

They talked a long while, and the young 
marquis looked rather surprised that Jack 
retained his place so long by Miss Middle- 
ton’s side; but Jack laughed gleefully and 
kept his seat. Presently, as they talked on, 
the strains of the “ Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
that most beautiful of Strauss’s dance-music, 
was heard. What was there in that sad 
flowing melody that touched both hearts? 
Jack’s animated face grew grave in expres- 
sion, and in Dorothy’s eyes a more softened 
wistful look came. They sat for a little 
while quite silent, both looking out over the 
room, seeing little, hearing only the tender 
music that seemed to tell a story to them. 
Jack rose, put his hand out to Dorothy, and 
only said “Come.” She stood beside him, 
making no coquettish excuses, and, when he 
placed his arm about her, she moved off, 
following those leading strains as if carried 
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on by a will beyond her own. Neither 
spoke ; slowly they moved down the room 
unconscious of the presence of other: 
scarcely conscious of the presence of each 
other. When the music stopped, Jack stood 
for one moment beside his partner, then 
bowed low over her hand and disappeared, 

In reviewing the incidents of the evening, 
after retiring to her chamber, Dorothy took 
herself severely to task for her momentary 
forgetfulness of the discipline which she was 
going to administer to Master Jack. “This 
won’t do, Dorothy,” she said, shaking her 
head at her own likeness in the mirror. “So 
silly to have all one’s plans upset by that 
ridiculous ‘Blue Danube,’ but the thing 
always did affect me in a sentimental kind of 
way. I must redeem my character to-mor- 
gow.” For on the morrow, as it was an off 
day in the hunting-field, the Sanfords were 
to drive over with their party to the Stan- 
hopes’. 

As Jack stood with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube” softly under his breath, looking 
out of his window over his lawn, he wondered 
with a smile what “she” would think of it. 
Dorothy had already become “she” to him. 
He was proud of his place and of his family, 
at the bottom of his heart. The Stanhopes 
were people of consequence before the 
ancestors of the Duke of Grantly had been 
heard of, and they were people of conse- 
quence still. Jack’s lines had fallen in 
pleasant places; he was a younger son, but 
his mother’s large property had been settled 
on the younger children, and Jack reigned 
in her old home, Welby Hall, with his sister 
Nora, and an elderly cousin to act as chaperon 
to the girl. 

“T say, Noll,” he said, presently, looking 
around at his sister, who was filling some 
glasses and bowls with flowers, “don’t take 


all those carnations with you. I—” and he 
stopped. 
“Well? ‘I’—” said Nora, but she did 


not help her brother to finish the sentence. 

“Well, I'd like them to-day, please,” 
rather shamefacedly. 

“Why, Jack! you are never going to wear 
a bouquet, are you—a big bouquet?” asked 
his sister, watching him from beneath her 
lashes. 

“Confound it, no! Noll, you know, I—” 
and he stopped again. 
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“Yes, know. Poor Jack!” Nora heaved 
a tremendous sigh and then laughed. 

But Dorothy was in a different humor 
to-day, from that of last night. What right 
had Mr. Stanhope to make her dance by 
just that word “Come,” instead of suing for 
the pleasure of her hand? So she was in 
her most provoking mood. 

Jack was disappointed, but still the 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” floated through 
his brain and was like a word of hope. It 
was a gay party, the strangers in it flitting 
here and there to admire old carvings and 
bits of stained glass and the pictures. Jack 
was so proud of some of his pictures: his 
Sir Joshuas‘and Gainsboroughs were among 
the finest in the county—portraits of the 
beautiful ancestresses of his beautiful mother. 
He looked wistfully at Dorothy as_ they 
stood in the long gallery, hoping that at 
least she would admire the pictures, for she 
had hitherto appeared quite unimpressed by 
the house and all it contained. Jack was 
no snob; he only wished her to show some 
interest in his home, yet he scarcely knew 
this himself. But the girl talked of every- 
thing but of that by which she was sur- 
rounded. She wanted to humble Jack for 
having made her forget herself the night 
before—she would not like this supercilious 
Englishman. She knew well enough that 
the portraits were beautiful works of art. 
She was delighted with those high-bred- 
looking ancestors of Jack’s, but little would 
she let him suspect it. In the conservatory, 
he fared no better. The choicest buds were 
broken off for the women to put in their 
buttonholes, and, when he handed Dorothy 
two or three great carnations, remarking 
“T think I have heard you say that this is 
your favorite flower,” she took them with 
an “Oh, thanks!” and twirled them care- 
lessly between her thumb and finger. After 
the party had left the house, Jack found 
the poor flowers lying on a table in the hall ; 
he threw them on the floor and ground his 
heel upon them, then ordered his horse. 
He returned from his long ride in better 
spirits and retired with the thought he 
would see Miss Middleton at the meet the 
next day. 

Nora was watching the progress of her 
brother’s love-affair with some amusement, 
and said to herself: “ He’s not got it badly 
yet,” as he helped himself abundantly to the 
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cold game pie at the next morning’s break- 
fast. 

When Jack rode upon the ground, he at 
once singled out Dorothy talking to “that 
idiot,” as he uncivilly and jealously styled 
Lord Wilton. He grew savage at once. 
‘Like all the sex—wants to be a duchess,” 
he thought; and, when the girl gave him a 
most winning greeting, he bit his mustache 
and muttered: “She blows hot and blows 
cold, does she? Well, I won’t stand it,” and 
only bowed, not making any effort to join 
her. Dorothy raised her pretty brows, 
smiled, and seemed well enough satisfied. 
But the moth would return to the candle; as 
the horsemen trotted slowly away, Jack 
found himself by Dorothy’s side. “It is a 
keen old fellow we are after to-day: he will 
probably tuck himself in some hole and have 
to be dug out; he’s an old hand at the busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“Well, that is of no consequence; we will 
have a good gallop, all the same. It is only 
the pretense of having something to do that 
makes the fox of importance,” answered 
Dorothy. 

“Good gracious, what heresy!” exclaimed 
Jack, aghast; “anybody can ride when he 
wants to, and jump and all that, but to be in 
at the death !” 

“That is just it! What savages you 
English people all are at bottom—always 
wanting to be killing things! It is the fox 
in winter, and the fish in Norway in summer, 
and the birds after the twelfth, and the deer 
in Scotland in the autumn: always killing 
something and calling it sport; yet, if a poor 
fellow snares a hare or shoots a bird to save 
his family from starving, what an ado is 
made about it!” and she turned her flushed 
face toward him. 

Jack felt himself to be a great brute; was 
he not always doing just what Dorothy had 
said—killing something? That was his life; 


and, at the present moment, it looked to him — 


like a very contemptible one. Little did he 
suspect that Dorothy had never thought such 
practices brutal—in fact, she had never 
thought about them at all; but it popped 
into her pretty head to say so, and she said 
it. _Unconsciously she had warmed with her 
theme when she put in the poor poacher as 
a dramatic finish to her sentence, hence her 
flushed face and eloquent eyes. Jack Stan- 
hope wondered why this girl always put him 
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a disadvantage anywhere. 

The hunters were going along at an easy 
pace, the fox had not been started, and 
groups of twos and threes were walking or 
slowly trotting over the road. Suddenly 
Jack determined to “take his courage in his 
two hands.” He and Dorothy had acci- 
dentally fallen in the rear. He rode a little 
closer to her side, put his hand on her horse’s 
neck, and said very quietly: “Miss Middle- 


ton, I love you very much. If you will be™ 


my wife, you will make me very happy.” 

Dorothy fairly gasped in her surprise, and 
could only ejaculate: 

“Mr. Stanhope!” 

“T know that our acquaintance has been 
short, and perhaps I should not have spoken ; 
but I could not help it.” 

“Yes—no,” answered Dorothy, who had not 
regained her equipoise. Presently she said: 
“Mr. Stanhope, I do not love you. I cannot 
marry you; and, if I have given you pain, I 
most sincerely beg your pardon,” and her 
eyes filled with troublesome tears. 

“God bless you!” was all he said, and 
they simultaneously quickened the pace of 
their horses and joined the party ahead of 
them. 

In a short time, Stanhope rode away, 
leaving Dorothy with some friends. ‘“ Was 
I insane, to speak to her to-day? What pos- 
sessed me? But it doesn’t matter; she 
never would have cared for me, if I had 
served as long as Jacob did for Rachel.” 

Presently the fox was started, the hounds 
were in full cry, and then the hard riding 
began. The field kept well together; but, as 
usual, Jack was among the foremost. His 
good Hawk skimmed the ground and gradu- 
ally got a little ahead. A gate was to be 
taken; unfortunately, it was ajar and swing- 
ing open just as Stanhope was in mid-air. 
His horse’s hind leg caught in the bar, and 
. rider and horse came down in a heap. 

Dorothy, who was flying along on Dido, 
saw the fall; but, being accustomed to acci- 
_dents in the hunting-field, she was not 
“anxious till she noticed that Jack did not 
rise, and that Hawk was wildly .careering 
along by himself, with flapping stirrups, but 
still in hot haste after the hounds, Dorothy 
rode up quickly, passed through the gate, 
which was swinging open, and found Jack 
lying with his white face turned up to the 
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at a disadvantage; he was not apt to feel at 






gray sky. To jump from her horse, throw 
the reins on the gate-post, and endeavor to 
raise him was the work of a moment. She 
looked in vain for some water; she could 
only loosen his cravat and coat, and moan: 
“Oh, poor Jack! oh, poor Jack!” 

Others now rode up; brandy from. the 
pocket-flasks was forced between the pale 
lips, and Dorothy was plentifully bathing 
the white face with tender hands and tearful 
eyes. But no consciousness returned; a 
physician who was on the field said that 
the heart still beat, but that concussion of 
the brain was the result of the fall. What 
the end would be, he could not say; a door 
or something was to be procured at once, 
and the limp burden conveyed home on that 
as easily as possible. Fortunately the run 
had been in the direction of Welby Hall, 
and the sad procession had no very great 
distance to go. 

Jack was a popular young fellow in the 
neighborhood, who had a cheery word for 
peasant as well as peer; so the services of 
the numerous followers always on foot at 
a hunt were most ungrudgingly given, all 
anxious to form relays and help carry the 
poor fellow home. As soon as possible, 
Dorothy remounted her horse, saying: “I 
will prepare his sister,” and rode off at a 
quick pace. How was she to do it? He 
was not dead—the physician had said so; 
but oh! that white face, those blank eyes— 
should she ever forget them? She endeav- 
ored to form some speech that should not 
alarm Nora too much, but she found she 
was always forgetting Nora and thinking 
only of Jack. 

Nora came hurrying into the great hall, 
where Dorothy was restlessly walking up and 
down. . 

“Miss Stanhope, I came to tell you that 
your brother has met with an accident; 
don’t get so frightened, dear: he will be all 
right, but they are bringing him home.” 

“'He’s not dead? You are sure?” 

“As alive as possible,” Dorothy answered, 
as cheerily as she could, though she was 
shivering with fear and nervousness. But 
alas! the few preparations were all made 
long before the mournful cavalcade reached 
the Hall. Dorothy walked up and down, 
twisting her fingers in her suppressed excite- 
ment, while Nora stood like a statue, watch- 
ing from one of the windows. 
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“Oh, it’s just like a funeral. Jack’s 
dead!” came from Nora’s white lips, as the 
bearers of the unconscious burden, the 
numerous followers on foot, and the many 
friends of Jack on horseback moved slowly 
and silently up the avenue. At that stage, 
- the doctor could give no opinion; so the 
crowd dispersed, leaving only Nora’s lover 
Sir Hugh Clifford, Fred Sanford, and Doro- 
thy with the poor sister and her old cousin. 

What an hour it was for the two girls! 
Clifford and Sanford were in an adjoining 
room to Jack’s, waiting to see if they could 
be of help; and presently Sir Hugh went 
quietly out of a side door so as to avoid the 
girls, mounted a horse, and rode quickly off 
to the station to telegraph for a famous 
surgeon and a good nurse. 

Dorothy slipped into one of Nora’s dress- 
ing-gowns, and she and Nora passed the 
night shivering with anxiety, counting the 
minutes as they were slowly ticked off by 
the clock, listening with strained ears for 
any sign of returning consciousness in the 
opposite room, and with door ajar that they 

aight question doctor, housekeeper, or valet, 
tho should pass out into the hall. Once or 


wice, they were told that Mr. Stanhope still 


ved but was quite unconscious, and that 

‘as all they knew. Nora sat as one stunned, 

at Dorothy restlessly walked up and down 

1e room, wishing that she might scream off 
) or nervousness, 

With the morning, the physician from 
London, with the nurse, came; the great 
man was a long time in Jack’s room, and 
left the house with a grave face, promising 
to come on the morrow. Dorothy went away 
when Nora’s brother and his wife arrived, 
and returned to the Sanfords’, completely 
broken down. 

A week passed; but, though consciousness 
seemed to be returning, the doctors gave but 
little hope of Jack’s recovery. Dorothy’s 
trouble had been increased by a letter from 
her aunt, asking her to join her in Rome 
immediately. How could she leave whilst 
the chances of life were so much against 
Jack Stanhope ? 

The last day of her stay at the Sanfords’ 
had arrived, and she had ridden over to say 
_ good-bye to Nora. She had gone into the 
conservatory and clipped a few of Mrs. San- 
ford’s choicest carnations and taken them 
with her; she had intended sending them 
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to Jack’s room without a word, but her heart 
failed her, so she laid them on a table; but, 
as she was going away, Nora said: “ Poor 
Jack! that was his favorite flower; he went 
to the conservatory every morning before 
breakfast, and cut one for his buttonhole.” 
The tears sprang to Dorothy’s eyes. “Poor 
faithful Jack!” she thought. She mounted 
her horse with encouraging words to Nora, 
and rode away in apparently good spirits; 
but she had never been so depressed in her 
life, and she began to wonder what might 
have been if this accident had not occutréd; 
Eight months passed before Dorothy Mid- 
dleton returned to England. Now she was 
back again to make a visit to Nora; who had: _ 
married as soon as Jack had suffteiently - 
recovered to make the smallest- degree 0 
excitement possible. Dorothy had been told 
that Jack was in Scotland; but, to her great 
surprise, he was the first to meet her when 
she entered the drawing-room on the even- 
ing of her arrival. He came forward with 
a quiet greeting, without embarrassment, 
whereas Dorothy’s nonchalance for once for- 
sook her. She looked timidly at Jack and 
said: “Oh, Mr. Stanhope, how glad I am 
to see you again!” 
“Didn’t seem much chance of it at one 
time, did there?” he replied, laughingly. 
Dorothy wondered how it was that Jack 
was so changed. She never felt how master- 
ful he was before; he did not seek her society 
as he had done the previous winter. Did 
he no longer care for her? She wondered 
about him more frequently than she was 
aware of. Was it his illness that had altered 
him so? She could not tell; but it made 
her think about him a good deal, which, if 
Jack had but known it, he would have con- 
sidered it greatly to his advantage. If the 
ladies went out to take luncheon with the 
sportsmen, Jack probably spoke but few 
words to Dorothy—how unlike the old 
mirthful battles they used to have!—but 
seemed quite willing to get back to the birds. 
In the morning rides, he joined her no more 
frequently than any other woman of the 
party; in the drawing-room after dinner, he 
talked to her only as much as he did to 
others of his sister’s guests; and in his inter- 
course with her, he appeared rather indif- 
ferent, but with a courteous gravity that 
provoked the girl, yet had a curious attrac- 
tion for her. 
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So there could be no love-making, which 
is what Mistress Dorothy would dearly have 
liked, although she was probably not as 
inclined to play with dangerous weapons as 
she had-been the winter before. The cooler 
Jack grew, the more Dorothy lost her head, 
and she began to fear that she was going to 
play a losing game. In truth, Jack was 
playing rather a desperate game too, he 
thought; he was determined to win Dorothy 
if he could, but he had learned that to do 
this he must be master of the situation. 

Lady Clifford’s party was a gay one. 
Private theatricals which were performed as 
badly as private theatricals always are, 
tableaux which were reasonably good, musi- 
cales that were tolerable, all helped to make 
the hours slip by on rosy feet at the Grange. 
A dance was to wind up the dissipation 
before the party dispersed to other pleasant 
houses. 

At the dinner-table on this evening, Jack 
appeared with a glowing carnation in his 
buttonhole, instead of the orthodox white 
flower, and Jack’s vivid adornment caused 
some chaffing. 

“ Jack, what a dude you have become!” 
remarked someone. Jack looked gravely at 


the flower and replied laconically: “My 
lady’s colors.” 

Dorothy wondered, could he mean her—if 
he meant anything—or did some other girl 
affect carnations? She had never worn them 
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since Jack’s illness, they were so associated 
with her manner to him on the day he had 
cut them for her in the conservatory at Welby 
Hall. 

Lady Clifford’s dance was as gay as happy 
young people, well-lighted and flower-decked 
rooms, and good dancing-music could make 
it. Dorothy was talking to some friends, 
when she stopped short as the “ Beautify] 
Blue Danube” began to pulsate in the air, 
She could not bear it; she was sure she 
should burst into tears if she remained a 
moment longer. Leaving the group with 
some indistinct words about looking for her 
fan, she crossed the room and took a seat 
sheltered from view by the musicians, In 
a few moments, without looking up, she was 
conscious that Jack was approaching her; 
her color was coming and going painfully. 
He stood before her and said “Come.” 
Making no demur, as if magnetized, the girl 
arose with downcast eyes. He put his arm 
about her, was silent for an instant, and 
then said: “Come for always, darling, won’t 
you?” Dorothy’s body was already sway- 
ing to the swing of the music, but Jack took 
no step; he looked at the downcast face, 
held her closely, and said questioningly: 
“Dorothy?” Without looking up, she whis- 
pered: “Yes, Jack!” And he—he only 
said: “‘My dear love!” as they passed out 
into the circle of the waltzers, like two in 
a delicious dream 
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BY F. H. 


. ONCE DE LEON was not 

* so entirely mistaken, after 

all. If he did not find the 

“fountain of perpetual 

youth,” you may find per- 

. sons who seem to have drunk 

of its waters. My old friend 

Mrs. Gaylark is one of that num- 

ber. She is over seventy years of 

age, and yet where is the boy who 

is her match in fishing or boating, 

or even in chopping wood, building a fence, 
or repairing a house? 

Do not imagine, however, ye vain ones, 
that these suppositious draughts have pre- 
served the bloom of youth. Not so. Mrs. 
Gaylark is somewhat wrinkled and very 
brown, showing the wear and tear of her 
many laborious years; and the voice with 
which she pipes up her grandson at daylight, 
assuring him that it is “big day,” though 
soft as a flute, no longer essays to sing. 
Indeed, I doubt if ever, from her busy child- 
hood up to these mature and still busy later 
days, Mrs. Gaylark ever found time to sing. 

Young Mrs. Gaylark, her daughter-in-law, 
says to her husband, as they sit at the table 
with-half a dozen boys and girls, Granny 
being also present as a guest: “Father, if 
you're going hog-huntin’, you’d better go 
to-day. It’ll soon be sugar-b’ilin’ time, an’ 
you’re got that haulin’ to do next week, you 
know.” 

“Tf I’'d’a’ been goin’ hog-huntin’, I’d ’a’ 
been off before this,” said the tall man at 
the other end of the table. ‘“ What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothin’, only we’re mighty nigh out of 
meat,” returned the wife. 

“ Where’s Mintie?” interrupted the grand- 
mother, looking round at the circle of faces. 

“Why, you jest missed her? I sent her 
to Glory Ann’s with that sewin’ I done for 
her last week. She never come after it nor 
sont for hit, and I want the money.” 

Mrs. Gaylark, Jr., had a sewing-machine, 
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and sometimes helped less fortunate neigh- 
bors for a consideration. 

“Tn the mornin’, boys,” said the old lady, 
dropping the other subject, “we'll go 
a-fishin’.” 

“Unless I go fog-huntin’,” interrupted 
the son; “then I’ll take them with me.” 

“Not the little ones,” objected the younger 
woman. “I'll want them to tote water and 
wood and mind the baby. Didn’t you say 
you were goin’ down on Ocklawaha with 
them, Granny ?” she continued, without alter- 
ing a line of her handsome immovable face. 

The faithful “cracker” bonnet, which was 
seldom off her head, sat rather coquettishly 
above the fine features, but it had not availed 
to prevent or remedy the sickly sallowness 
of her complexion. 

Before the old lady had made a reply, 
Mintie appeared in the door, 

“Well?” said her mother, inquiringly. 

“Cousin Glory Ann’s got the fever; had 
it ever sence Tuesday, an’ she don’t git no 
better. Miss Boles set up there las’ night, 
an’ Mis’ Banks and Nettie the night before, 
an’—” 

“Why, is she that bad? Did they git the 
doctor?” 

“She’s bad, I tell you,” replied the girl, 
who had crossed the room to arrange, before 
a bit of looking-glass stuck in a chink of 
the unplastered wall, the short curls that 
adorned her forehead. 

“T’ll go,” said Granny, rising from the 
table. 

“But I thought you was goin’ with the 
men in the mornin’?” suggested her daugh- 
ter. 

“What! 
sick?” 

Mrs. Gaylark, Jr., glanced at Mintie, who, 
with a face as stolid as her mother’s, looked 
quite unconcerned, merely saying: ‘“Some- 
body that’s used to nursing ought to stay 
there all day; they hain’t been givin’ the 
medicine right, some of ’em.” 

By this time, Granny had her boots on 
and her gown well caught up by a string 
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passed around the gathers just below the 
waist. 

“If you git through that Slipper before 
dark, you’re all right; Bozie, go with your 
grandmother.” 

The departure of this couple loosened the 
tongues of two conspirators. 

“T’m afraid she’ll come back before you 
git off,” said the mother, with her plaintive 
whine. 

“Are you sure she hain’t heard about it?” 
asked Mintie. 

“Yes; I cautioned the boys not to breathe 
it, an’ she hain’t seen nobody else sence hit’s 
been talked about.” 

“Well, we’ll have to resk it. We'll start 
soon in the mornin’, an’ maybe she will stay 
with Cousin Glory Ann for a while; she 
ought to.” 

“ Now, what are you uns up to?” demanded 
Mr. Gaylark. He had been smoking his 
pipe at the back door after supper, and now 
strolled in, looking very indulgent and good- 
humored. 

It is my belief that each of these parties, 
who seemed to agree so well in the tremen- 
dous combination they were forming, had a 
little additional arrangement of his or her 
own, to forward—was looking forward to 
certain contingencies which were not men- 
tioned in full conclave. 

The mother answered: “We was _ jest 
a-fixin’ to blind the old lady about this ’ere 
cane-b’ilin’ business down at your father’s. 
I don’t want no fuss, but I don’t see why 
Mintie can’t have a little pleasure like the 
rest of ’em. But Granny is so afeard she’ll 
see Jack, an’ she’s determined she shan’t 
marry him.” 

“She shall marry him,” said the man, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe, “if she 
wants to! Jack will get all the old man 
owns; he’s as good as got it now. Let the 
ole woman fuss.” 

“Hit’s not the fuss so much,” said the 
wife, “as that she would manage to break 
off the match. We could make hit up with 
her afterward if they was once married, and, 
if she was mad with Mintie, she could leave 
her little pile of money to the boys.” 

Granny possessed a “little pile of money.” 
She had kept a restaurant in a neighboring 
town; had sojourned near a winter-resort for 
Northern visitors, and done washing; had 
picked and sold p’nella (vanilla); had taken 
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boarders when stray teachers or tourists hap- 
pened to fall in her way; had helped herself 
and saved her earnings where others might 
have spent theirs on carpenters, wood-cut- 
ters, and the like. 

She had long been separated from her 
husband—she was his third wife—and 
believed that she hated him and his step- 
grandson Jack, who lived with the old man 
at his home in an adjoining county, while she 
lived in a frame dwelling built mostly with 
own hands on her own land, a few yards 
from the house in which her son resided 
with his family, also on her land. 

While the conversation between her rela- 
tives went on, Granny was making her way 
toward the not distant pine woods and the 
Slipper. 

“ Bozie,” she said at last to her young 
escort, “go back now. I'll get along by 
myself better than you can by yourself after 
dark.” 

The boy, nothing loath, seampered home 
without a doubt but that his efficient and 
ever ready old manager knew just what she 
was about and would prove fully equal to 
the situation. 

When he was fairly off, the old woman 
took up her stick ‘and resumed her rather 
slow progress over the fallen pines that 
bridged the dark pools of the Slipper, the 
loose bark sliding under her feet, and the 
tapering top of a tree sometimes ending at a 
considerable distance from the massive trunk 
of the next, the intervening space being over- 
come by stepping on thick tussocks of grass 
or some unresolvable nebula of decayed 
wood and stumps and clumps of palmetto. 

In due time, she reached the little group 
of buildings elevated on pine stumps above 
the sandy yard and enclosed only by a dis- 
reputable-looking rail fence, which Glory 
Ann, the ailing kinswoman, called her home. 

There was a kind of booth at the back © 
of the house, and under this a neighbor was 
cooking the morning meal beforehand for 
the master of the house, who was to leave 
early the next day on business. The neigh- 
bor stepped forward, wiping her hands on 
her apron .as if to welcome the visitor; 
but Mrs. Gaylark was too much at home 
to wait for ceremony, and, without a minute’s 
delay, she entered the dwelling—or, to be 
more precise, the room. 

This apartment was long’ and narrow. 
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There were two beds at the farther end of it, 

‘one against each wall, leaving just space 
for a person to pass between them. One end 
of the room was nearly filled by a wide- 
mouthed clay—or, as some people called it, 
“stick’”—chimney. The most expressive 
feature of the place was this blackened fire- 
place, glowing with the blaze of two or three 
light-wood knots and attracting, as it seemed, 
a coterie of pots, saucepans, and skillets. 

On every side, the lower part of the walls 
was hidden by homely household furniture. 
A tall old-fashioned bureau, dark with age, 
was covered with every variety of article in 
use among the nurses and cooks of that ilk: 
medicine-bottles, a cup that showed marks 
of having wept tears of a brown and sticky 
sort, rusty iron spoons, a tin coffee-pot, 
a comb, a book despoiled of one back, 
a lantern, an old letter, a pipe, some cubes 
of sugar-cane, etc. 

The corner between this and the fire-place 
was occupied by a table covered with dishes 
and cooking-utensils. In the opposite corner 
was a stationary buffet, and between it and 
the door a huge rocking-chair. Two or three 
other chairs, or parts of chairs, stood near 
the hearth. The portion of wall visible 
above all these obstructions to the sight was 
pasted over with pictures cut from illustrated 
newspapers. 

Two or three children were asleep in one 
of the beds, and their mother occupied the 
other. A pale thin woman was standing 
near, whom the sick one managed to intro- 
duce to her kinswoman as Mrs. Diaz, the 
new minister’s wife, who had come to sit up 
with her. 

“If I’d a-know’d you was gwine to be 
here, I needn’t ’a’ come till to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Gaylark to the stranger. “’Tain’t no 
use two a-settin’ up at once, an’ then all 
a-givin’ out.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you came, dear friend. I’m 
not sure of myself as a nurse, It’s better 
for us all that you are here.” 

“Well, I hain’t got my pipe, after all,” 
said Mrs. Gaylark. “I was plumb sure I 
put it in my pocket.” 

“There’s mine somewheres,” said the sick 
woman, 

“Won't the smoke trouble you?” inquired 
Mrs. Diaz. 

“No; I sets up an’ smokes awhile myself, 
when my head is bad,” replied the patient. 
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So, without further ado about the conse- 
quences, our old nurse sat down by the fire 
and whiffed away on her borrowed pipe. 
Presently the neighbor who had been cook- 
ing outside came in, and the opening of the 
door admitted a wholesome breath of air. 

“It’s time for your medicine now,” said 
Mrs. Diaz, going again to the bedside, “and 
don’t forget that ‘the prayer of faith will 
save the sick,’” 

“T don’t,” rejoined Mrs. Glory Ann Sandys, 
hopelessly. 

“*Whatsoever things ye desire whenever 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.’ ” 

“T know,” returned Mrs. Sandys, mourn- 
fully. ; 

Mrs. Diaz stood silently reflecting for a 
moment, and then-rejoined the group by the 
fire, 

Mrs. Godown, the volunteer cook, had 
decided not to go home, so the night watch 
was augmented to three; and Mr, Sandys, 
who offered his services, was sent off to his 
hammock and blanket in the shed. 

Not: that he could have been induced to 
deprive them of the benefit of his company 
—and perhaps his snoring—had he not been 
obliged to leave so early in the morning, 
which, Mrs. Diaz urged, might be extremely 
bad for his sick wife, in case she should 
happen to be asleep when his hour for start- 
ing should come. 

Now, among the vessels that warmed them- 
selves in the blaze of the fizzing chunks, 
stood a tin coffee-pot in one corner among 
the ashes. A tea-pot presented counter- 
charms on the other side. 

Mrs. Godown soon became thirsty. She 
rattled a spoon in a cup and poured out 
coffee. It strengthened her, but Mrs. Gay- 
lark preferred tea. Mrs. Diaz refused both, 
and even declined a roasted sweet potato. 
Neither would she partake of the biscuit and 
sorghum syrup that were set uncovered on 
a reversed barrel at a convenient distance 
from the hearth. 

After the series of naps which followed 
this partial repast, Mrs. Godown again awoke 
to the need of employment, and reached up 
to a shelf from which she brought down 
a bottle of cane-juice, and offered it all, 
around. . 

A conversation ensued. The patient was 
quiet, there was nothing to do, the nurses 
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talked. They went on from the recent boil- 
ings and those that were still imminent to 
others in times long past. Then they spoke 
of the changes which had taken place since 
those days of privation and peril. 

“When I was first married,” said Mrs, 
Gaylark, “he used to go off an’ stay for days 
hand-runnin’. Many’s the time I’ve took 
my knittin’ in my hand, with a baby on one 
arm an’ a bag o’ corn on the other, an’ 
walked ten mile to the mill—a couple of 
youn’sters tuggin’ at my skirts, too, very 
like.” 

“Oh, how could you?” said Mrs. Diaz, 
startled out of her disapproving silence by 
the grave difficulties of the situation. 

“Well, I did,’ answered Mrs. Gaylark, 
while Mrs. Godown, her pipe in her mouth, 
nodded corroboratively. 

“T was sot to swingin’ pots by the time I 
was six year old, and done all the housework 
for my father and his family when he married 
again. I was only six when my mother 
died. I knowed how to manage when I had 
a house of my own.” 

Then she went on to tell how she had been 
followed by a panther once when she and 
her children were going after thie cows, and 


how a neighbor chanced to be near enough 
to see their danger and rescue them. 
The restless movements among the sleepers 


in the two beds awakened Mrs. Diaz’s 
remorse for allowing herself to be carried 
away by this interesting account, to the 
detriment of the sick woman, who, she knew, 
ought to be kept quiet and ought not to be 
roused from her fitful dozes, much less be 
agitated. by painful subjects of thought. 

She attempted to set forth the necessity 
for silence and a little pure air, but only 
succeeded in kindling the fires of a smolder- 
ing determination in the breast of Mrs. Gay- 
lark, so that she arose and announced her 
purpose to go home. 

Remonstrances were vain. Theold soldier 
had more reasons for her mancuvres than 
she chose to confide to the protesting stran- 
gers around her. She said she must have 
her own pipe, and that was considered 
decisive. Nevertheless, she started off after 
a few brief adieus, with Glory Ann’s pipe in 
her pocket, only promising to take the short 
cut through the Bay and to come again soon. 

The Bay was a thick growth of trees on 
the margin of an apparently stagnant body 
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of dark water, deep in places, yet only 
visible here and there among the mighty 
gnarled roots and bewildering undergrowth, 
Miles away, this beginning grew into a 
mighty stream; here it was crossed on 
a bridge composed of one or two split logs 
and a hand-rail. It was a small affair, but 
alligators dwelt in its waters, and wild-cats 
were known to frequent its shades. There 
was a path through the open field; but near 
the creek, within the shadow of the pines, 
it was lost to sight. 

Stumbling over twisted roots, entangled 
in vines that swayed from tree to tree, the 
old woman hurried on till brought to a stand 
by the gleam of the ‘still dark water before 
her, an impenetrable mystery of sullen dark- 
ness. Back again she went to the clear 
moonlight, to find the white line of sand 
that had led her thus far. She could cer- 
tainly follow the line for the short distance 
which lay between the edge of the pines 
and the creek! But again the narrow foot- 
way, after leading her into the shadows, 
seemed to show at intervals, now in this 
direction, now in that, and at last entirely 
disappeared. 

The chill of approaching morning began 
to feel a little sharp—the clumping boots of 
our old adventurer were not warm; but it 
would have required much more discomfort 
than a Florida winter can often inflict to 
weaken her stout heart. The contemptible 
nature, as she termed it, of the obstacles in 
her way, only made her more determined to 
overcome them. 

She took the borrowed pipe from her 
pocket and sat down to smoke. From 
beyond the thick belt of hummock-growth 
that shut from her view the surrounding 
country, could be heard the baying of a dog. 
Probably, then, a house was near. Nothing 
but this small but mysterious body of water, 
with its treacherous margin, lay between her 
and enlightened progress. Not for a moment 
did she think of retreating. She would 
go on. 

So she got on her feet again and stumped 
ahead. Right, this time: there was the log 
with its hand-rail! Alas, there’s many a 
slip, even on the verge of success. A vine- 
branch caught her by the neck as she 
pressed forward, and threw her to the ground. 
The surface was rugged with bare roots, and 
in falling she sprained her ankle. 
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There she lay. After several ineffectual 
attempts to rise, she gave up the effort and 
Jay thinking. An owl hooted mournfully 
in the upper part of the Bay, and she fan- 
cied she heard the screech of a wild-cat as 
she recalled the panther story she had related 
an hour before. 

Then other thoughts took possession of 
her. Her blood boiled with impatience as 
she remembered what she intended to do, 
and she chafed over the ill luck which 
baffled her. Again she struggled up, only to 
fall fainting with pain. As she lay there, a 
spark from her last smoke, which had been 
for some time smoldering, was slowly eat- 
ing its way through a woolen underskirt next 
to the capacious pocket which held her 
pipe. 

Fortunately, Daddy Quash had been out 
with his two lean dogs on a coon-hunt, and 
chanced to turn in that direction. 

His want of success and the remembrance 
of an empty cupboard at home had caused 
him to make a night of it; suddenly his 
dogs discovered something, and he followed 
their course, plunging and slipping till his 
bent legs brought him to the spot where the 
old woman lay. A whiff of smoke and a 
smell of burning wool attracted his atten- 
tion. 

“He! What dat?” striking a match, it 
being needed now. ‘‘Somebody dar? OP 
Mis’ Gaylock! Dead? Why in de name—” 
crushing out the fire with his hard hand. 
“What kill her? What she doin’ heah?” 

He looked about with more than super- 
stitious dread, lest some enemy should 
pounce on him. The dogs, too, showed 
signs of great uneasiness, and a rustle in 
the tree above caused him tolook up. He 
caught a gleam of fiery eyes. Instinctively 
he raised his old gun; a bang, a rushing 
fall, and at his feet lay a dead monster. 

This successful shot changed the current 
of old Quash’s thoughts. A grand subject 
for endless .boasting—a splendid skin, too! 
He must get help now and carry off the 
dead woman, or give information to her 
friends. 

He was a better woodsman than Granny 
had proved herself, and made his way out 
promptly. About daylight, he encountered 
Mr. Sandys in an open cart. This gentleman 
consented to sacrifice a few minutes in taking 
his wife’s kinswoman at least as far as 
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Daddy Quash’s house, where he said the old 
man’s African wife could watch over her 
until Quash himself notified the family. 
He also brought the wild-cat, as he called it, 
with some disparaging remarks about it and 
a grim inquiry as to whether the blundering 
negro had not in some way caused the other 
death too. 

This question was answered by the corpse, 
who sat up in the cart and demanded where 
he was taking her. 

Mr. Sandys was not easily startled, and 
Quash was fortunately walking beside the 
vehicle at a safe distance, or he might, as 
Mr. Sandys averred, have killed her in self- 
defense. As it was, his terror soon wore off 
as he saw her perfectly natural manner and 
heard such brief explanation as she conde- 
scended to give. 

Mr. Sandys took leave of her at the door 
of Quash’s cabin, after taking her in, being 
entirely unable to change his plans for the 
sake of the living or the dead, especially as 
Mrs. Gaylark showed no disposition to levy 
on his services in any way. She surmised 
that matters had gone too far for her presence 
at home to make any difference at this time, 
otherwise she might have dissembled her 
resentment at his conduct and claimed all 
the assistance he could render. 

Events had happened as Granny suspected. 
Jack Hernandez had arrived in his buggy 
before daybreak. The guilty parents, who 
fostered and cherished an elopement, had 
participated in a morning meal by lamp- 
light; and Jack—a tall, handsome, genial 
fellow—had driven off with his bride, fol- 
lowed soon after by Tom, “Fitchu” (Fitz 
Hugh), and Boaz, with their father, in a 
mule-cart. 

“You didn’t tell me where Granny was, 
when I asked you,” said Jack, 

“Well,” answered Mintie, “what do you 
want with Granny?” 

“T thought we might take her along with 
us,” said the provoking fellow, coolly. 

“Do you want to leave me behind?” 
pouted the astonished beauty. 

The reply was much too gallant to leave 
any doubt, but was interrupted by the 
appearance of Mr. Sandys’s team at the 
cross-roads. 

So it happened that, not long after, while 
Aunt Katie, with grave condescension, was 
bathing Granny’s lame foot, the black host- 
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ess heard some unusual sound outside. She 
ran to the door and found Jack and Mintie 
just alighting from their carriage. 

“We was on our way down to grand- 
father’s,” said the groom-elect, when we 
met Bob Sandys, and he told us where you 
was, and we come right over to see if you 
could go with us. You know, Granny, that 


I love Mintie, and she don’t hate me; but 


MY DREAM-SHIP. 


I won’t take her down to our house unleg 
you go along. Gran’pap said to bring you, 
If you ain’t well enough, we'll take yoy 
home to Mintie’s and nurse you up, an’ then 
you’ll go along to the weddin’.” 

Mrs. Gaylark did not go to the wedding; 
she went back to Glory Ann’s, but in due 
time she forgave Jack—she said he was “ tep 
p’int-blank a fool to quarrel with.” 


MY DREAM-SHIP. 


BY M. A. O’NEILL. 


SoFrTLy as over the flowers and grass 
‘The birds and clouds together pass, 
So, nightly from that dreamland sea 
My long-lost ship returns to me. 


From far-off ports, by slumber blown, 
And borne along by breezes fair, 

It comes from distant mountain-heights 
Beyond the sound of grief or care. 


It comes with silvery spars of pine, 
And pearly sails by moonbeams wrought ; 
It wafts a fragrance sweet, divine, 
From the sunny hours of childhood 
caught. 
O mariners far out at sea, 
How precious the cargo you bear to me! 


My ship sails up through clouds of blue 
And over and into the shining bright; 
Tt sails along, its pearly hue 
Just tingeing the shadows with mellow 
light. 


From the land of night and far-off isle, 
It brings sweet dreams to my life of toil. 


Sweet dreams of youth, of life and love, 
Are borne to me on snow-white sail; 

They come to me on the wings of sleep, 
And whisper of love that will never fail: 

Of love and joy and perfect peace, 

Where all earth’s sorrows forever cease. 


But only in dreams my ship sails fair ; 
When dawn appears, the wreck lies low, 
Showing its hull all dark with care; 
Its tattered sails fly to and fro, ~ 
Like fond hopes dying, sad and slow, 
As my cherished hopes died long ago. 


Only in dreams; when the shadows pass, 
Despair comes back. Alas! alas! 

My ship is wrecked on the tideless sea— 

The treasures I waited come not to me. 

Yet faith points a harbor where my ship will lie, 
With its white sails furled, beyond the sky. 
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THAT SAIL. 


BY ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS. 


I HAD waited long for the coming 
Of a ship from a foreign shore; 

It was freighted with golden treasures 
And beautiful goods galore. 

It sailed from a far bright country 
In the wonderful long ago, 

When the foam on the dancing billows 
Was white as the drifting snow. 


It sailed in the light of morning, 
Like a bird, so gay and free, 

With many a loving message 
From many a friend to me. 

But my eyes are weary with watching, 
My heart, it is sick and sore; 

For the ship has never reached me 
That sailed from that far-off shore. 


There were children with happy faces 
When the ship sailed out and away, 

Who sent me the sweetest of kisses 
And sunshine for many a day. 

For out of that beautiful country, 
Where the dear departed dwell, 

Comes many a comforting message 
From those whom we love so well. 


Oh, what if my ship is stranded 
On the rocks and the reeking shoals, 
With its cargo of golden treasures 
And its peace for our weary souls! 


Vor. CII—27. 


For I know there are storms and dangers, 
Deep currents of sorrow and fears, 
And many a ship of promise 
Is lost in a flood of tears. 


To many a longing mortal 
A ship has been coming home, 
For year after year of waiting, 
From the sea where it lies a-roam. 
With laughter and sweet caresses 
It sailed in the days of yore, 
From the islands of youth and pleasure 
And a mystical splendor-shore. 


Alas, there are wrecks unnumbered 
On the ocean of selfish pride, 

And many a worldly treasure 
Lies under a sorrowful tide. 

But the ship that is bound for heaven, 
On its voyage will not fail; 

For the harbor is peace, and the angels 
Are watching for every sail. 


And so I will look no longer 
For a treasure-ship coming to me, 
But will launch my life on the current 
Of the heavenward-flowing sea. 
And the friends and the sweet caresses, 
I shall find them all, and more, 
When at last I gain the harbor 
And rest on the heaven-shore. 
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THE RANDOLPHS. 


BY ANNE HATHAWAY, 


AM a plain man, and make 
] no pretension to literary 
style. What follows in 
this narrative is the heart- 
history of two lives lived 
a century ago, and writ- 
ten mainly by their own 
hands. My connection 
with them is briefly told: 

I, Arthur Carrington, a middle-aged phy- 
sician of modern Athens, was called to min- 
ister to a dying woman, a stranger. After 
doing what I could to ease her last hours, 
for I could not prolong them, she reposed in 
me a sacred trust: a bundle of papers, 
yellow with age, and the faded miniature of 
a lovely young woman. I accepted it, as 
often in my professional life I am called 
upon to be the legatee of trifles; but I did 
not look over what proved to be letters and 
a journal kept in a stirring period of our 
national history, until death had released 
the soul of my patient from its suffering 
tenement. Even then these papers would 
never have seen the light of publication, 
had not subsequent events imparted the 
animating spirit to the dry bones and proved 
that I need not blush for the noble patriot of 
whom they speak, and strains of whose blood 
flowed in my. own veins. 

The events alluded to were these: 

At the invitation of a friend, I passed 
several weeks, that same autumn, with a 
hunting-expedition in Pennsylvania. While 
tramping over historic ground in search of 
game, we discovered a cave whose mouth 
was closed by a huge boulder and concealed 
by clambering vines. Curiosity led us to 
explore it, and we were horrified to find, 
within, the bones of a human form. Beside 
them, enclosed in a glass bottle, was a letter 
addressed to Miss Virginia Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The contents of the faded 
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letter so worderfully correlated with the 
story of the journal I possessed at home, 
that I resolved to compile this history of the 
most pathetic fate that ever overtook unfort- 
unate lovers. 

(412) 


Extract from the journal of Miss Virginia 
Randolph: 


MArcH 26th, 1778.—My little book, I 
open you with joy! There must be an out- 
let for my exuberant life, and when my 
father, dear heart, called me to his side this 
morning, my nineteenth birthdate, and, 
kissing me, placed your bright red covers in 
my hands, I gave him a hearty squeeze for 
very joy, then reached up and patted his 
powdered wig. 

Inside your covers he had traced: “ Hast 
thou a secret? Tell it not to thy friend, for 
thy friend hath also a friend, and his friend 
a friend.” Wise counselor! But shall I, 
Virginia Randolph, ever have that delightful 
thing, a secret? My life is a succession of 
happy days, fraught with tender love just as 
these spring winds are laden with the com- 
mon fragrance of the magnolia and the 
Judas-tree. Oh, I am so happy, so happy! 
My life bubbles up like a fountain of sweet 
waters. 

MARCH 28th, 1778.—“ Count no one happy 
until dead,” writes the grim philosopher; 
and, when our country is in so unsettled a 
condition, owing to the rebellious colonies 
who appreciate not the favor of our good 
king, perhaps it would look more seemly in 
me to repress my gayety. At least, so says 
my sister Dorothy. How does it happen 
that two blossoms on the parent stem are as 
dissimilar as Dorothy and I? Even in the 
growth of so common a sort as the apple, its 
hue and juices depend much on its exposure 
to sunshine or shadow. Is it so with a 
woman’s life, I wonder? My eighteen years 
have been sun-clad, while my sister, who is 
much older, has known the fell blight of my 
mother’s death and of a bitter quarrel with 
her lover, that I have knowledge of only 
through the chattering tongue of my maid 
Chloe. To follow, then, my simile, Dorothy 
should be exposed to warm rays until her 
acrid nature mellows. Shall I compare my 
foolish life to the persimmon that is sweet 
ened only by exposure to the frost? 
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Apri 1st.—The country is sorely troubled 
because of the rebel patriots, who are not 
easily suppressed. My sister wages a bitter 
war with her tongue against these, whom 
she calls ungrateful children of a common 
mother. I take no side in the matter, but 
look upon the exploits of Washington much 
as I do those of Lucifer, as pictured by our 
blind bard, and as confidently expect to see 
him and his hosts put to rout. 

“ God will see to it that the right prevails,” 
exclaims my father, piously, as the couriers 
come and go with their tidings. He has 
much dependence on divine aid, which 
tempers an otherwise haughty and implaca- 
ble spirit. For were we not one of the 
noble families of Britain, and kinsmen to 
the king? I say were we not, for now we 
call ourselves Virginians. Through favor 
from the Crown, my father secured this 
grant of many beautiful acres, a short dis- 
tance from the city of Richmond, hoping to 
pass his declining years in quietude, and 
deriving a sufficient income from the ship- 
ment of his tobacco to England. 

APRIL 8th.—Hemming in our pleasant 
garden from the highway, stands a row of 
broad-girthed oak-trees, whose branches are 
thrust out until they touch each other like 
sympathetic fingers. In one of these is a 
curiously twisted branch like a seat, and to 
this nook each morning I clamber, like the 
hoiden I am, the pet dog Gip and my book 
my constant companions. 

From my perch, I can see the placid 
course of a streamlet dimpling in the sun- 
light. White water-lilies lift their stately 
heads, as if smiling at the birds hovering 
over the surface. Men mounted on horses 
pass in the broad highway before me, often 
with a woman on the pillion behind them, 
more often carrying a bag of corn to mill, 
or a post-chaise with postillion riders hurries 
by, with a creaking clamor that disturbs our 
quiet. 

To the left of our mansion-house stand 
some of our dependencies: the kitchen with 
its vegetable garden, the sheds and smoke- 
house—even the stables form a quarter by 
themselves that is animated by swarms of 
little negroes. 

Thad scarcely fastened my eyes upon the 
printed page this morning, little journal— 
in sooth, the prospect spread before me was 
more charming than twenty volumes of the 
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“Spectator”’—when I could feel the trem- 
ulous reverberation of the earth caused by 
the approach of many mounted men. Soon 
a squad appeared, the horses throwing the 
dirt about them like 2 cloud. I could see 
but indistinctly, but I made out their dress 
to be of the Continental Regulars. I should 
have been unobserved, had not foolish Gip 
set up a most terrific barking, as if his tiny 
body was called upon to resent their defiant 
attitude toward the British, Trembling in 
his vehemence, he lost his foothold on my 
lap and fell rolling amid the galloping 
horses. Instantly a dozen bayonets were 
thrust toward him, when, forgetting my own 
fear, I screamed in a most unbecoming man- 
ner. A young officer—for so I knew he must 
have been by his superior dress—dismounted, 
and, picking up the ill-conditioned cur, 
handed him up to me unharmed. I tried 
to thank him, but my tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth. My cheeks burn now, 
little journal, as I think of the quizzical 
smile that brightened his dark-blue eyes. 
He was of goodly size and fair of com- 
plexion. Something tells me I shall see 
him again. 

APRIL 12th.—The news has just reached us, 
causing great consternation in our bosoms, 
that France has entered into a friendly 
alliance with the colonies, making Great 
Britain a common enemy. The patriots 
received these tidings with ill-concealed 
rejoicing, England with vindictive anger. 
War now seems inevitable, for the Boston 
Port Bill and the Tea Act have so enraged 
the people that they are eager to throw off 
the English yoke. 

My father and sister speak contemptuously 
of the Continental Congress, and prophesy, 
in actual conflict, the result will be disastrous 
to the patriots’ cause; for our army is well 
equipped and well fed, while, during the 
long winter, Washington’s camp at Valley 
Forge has been the scene of terrible anguish. 
The moanings and complainings in the air 
would have deterred a less resolute com- 
mander. Report saith that thousands of 
soldiers were without shoes, and the frozen 
ground was marked with bloody footprints. 

How horrible is war! The thought, I 
confess, of that handsome young man, who 
so gallantly rescued my pet animal, falling 
by the musket-ball, is most repugnant to me. 

APRIL 20th.—The air is full of sweet scents 
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from the flowers; and the leaves of the old 
oaks have gained a deeper hue and grown so 
large, my bower is quite sequestered from 
prying eyes. 

I seek this retreat each morning, thinking 
perhaps I shall see, among the militia pass- 
ing, the face of that young man. It would 
be quite impossible for me ever to have 
speech with him, though I should much like 
to thank him for his kindly aid when Gip’s 
danger was so imminent. 

APRIL 21st.—This I whispered to your 
pages last night, my journal, never thinking 
that this morning I should have both sight 
and speech of Major Carrington. It hap- 
pened this way: he was leading a detach- 
ment of cavalry past, and seemed not to 
throw one glance my way. My heart beat 
violently and my eyes were suffused with 
feeling. I was so bitterly disappointed that 
I did not notice that, after he had rode a 
short distance by, he dismounted, and, leav- 
ing his horse to graze, walked back. I first 
discovered him standing beneath my perch, 
his head bowed in respectful salutation. 

“Your sympathies are with the right?” 
he said, in grave sweet tones. 

“My ideas of right and yours may be at 
strange variance,” I answered, more pertly 
than the occasion demanded. 

“You revere the great Washington?” 

“T am loyal to my king.” 

“Tt must not be, it must not be,” he said, 
as if agitated. “I had hoped to find a 
friend.” 

What possessed me that I said boldly, 
though my cheeks were of the hue of blood: 
“Are we therefore foes?” 

“Nay, little one, not so,” and, tearing a 
button from his coat and wrapping it in 
a paper which he tore from his note-book 
and hurriedly wrote upon, he tossed it to 
my lap. Was it by accident entirely that 
my broidered kerchief fell at his feet? He 
picked it up and pressed it to his lips, then 
reverently ‘placed it in his bosom. “ Virginia 
Randolph” is worked in silk upon it. He 
will know my name, but I am already 
acquainted with his; for he has traced in 
pencil, upon the scrap of paper, “Arthur 
Carrington,” and this button belongs to the 
uniform of a major in the patriot army. 

So I have a secret at last: and a danger- 
ous one, should my father or sister discover 
it. 
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May 7th, 1778.—Have I become that 
hateful thing, a traitor to my country? 
I go about the house shamefacedly, not 
daring to admit to my own heart that my 
allegiance to the Crown is wavering, and all 
because of a handsome pair of eyes, If] 
mistake not, my father’s prejudice is weak. 
ening too; for this morning, as I sat at his 
knee and heard him reiterate his pious 
phrase, “God will see to it that the right 
prevails,” I asked pertly if “the God of the 
British was not the patriots’ God.” 

“Yes, yes, child, I suppose so,” he 
answered, as if amused at my impertinence, 

Many of the noble families of Virginia at 
first professed themselves in full accord with 
the Continental Congress, but a lingering 
attachment to the Crown and favors from 
functionaries in royal pay have undecided 
them. 

My sister Dorothy, inured to pomp and 
equipage, cannot bring herself to the enjoy- 
ment of the simplicity of the patriots’ life, 
though we have suffered much privation 
through our crops being seized by the patriot 
Philistines, and our tobacco could not be 
shipped, owing to the fact that the waters of 
the Chesapeake are held by the British fleet. 

May 10th.—Our house has been in great 
confusion, for General Washington and staff 
have taken possession and ordered dinner 
served. There is a great scampering hither 
and thither of the servants; for my father, 
with the fine affability of a Virginia gentle- 
man, has ordered prepared the best the larder 
affords, while my sister caused our fine 
napery and best service of plate to be laid 
for these self-invited guests. As for me, 
little journal, my heart is a-flutter, for my 
sister has carried her rancor to the extent 
that she will not preside at the table, and s0 
it falls upon my young shoulders. After 
Chloe had dressed my hair high and pow- 
dered it after the prevailing style, and I had 
donned my brocade dress and high-heeled 
slippers, I executed a pirouette before my 
mirror, then tried to assume a dignity that I 
was far from feeling, as I sat opposite my 
father. 

May 10th.—I was gratified with a view of 
Washington, who is tall and well built and 
mingles the ease and complacency of 8 
gentleman with the air of a soldier. He 
took small notice of anyone but my father, 
with whom he conversed in measured tones} 
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and I was glad to hide my embarrassment 
under cover of eating, for next to the great 
Washington sat Major Carrington, who, if I 
mistake not, was as ill at ease as myself. 
Indeed, Washington rallied him upon -his 
backward deportment toward the ladies. 
Major Carrington cast a burning entreating 
glance toward me as I withdrew and left the 
gentlemen to discuss their wine, that has set 
my heart to beating so violently that I have 
locked myself in my room that I can better 
compose myself, though privately I am sure 
to contemplate the fine face of Arthur—nay, 
Major Carrington. 

A knocking at the door startles me. 
Fie, fie, miss! thy guilty air betrays thee; 
it is but Chloe, whose boisterous mirth I 
cannot, brook to-day. She brings me a 
bunch of lilies-of-the-valley and a note that, 
after many contortions of her face, she fishes 
from the pocket of her gown. 

Oh, what joy and fervor in life! 


A note from Major Carrington to Miss 
Virginia Randolph : 


“SweEET MAIDEN: May 10th, 1778. 
There is graven on my heart a picture 
whose beauty tempts me often to reflection 


‘ during the weary marches: a sunny face 


surrounded by an aureole of floating curls, 
mischievous eyes that peep like those of a 
dryad from the green of an old oak-tree. 
As I approach, I find the nymph human 
and carrying a ridiculous assumption of 
dignity upon her girlish face, so that I 
scarcely dare address her. Though her 
manner repelled me, yet her eyes invited, 
and the pouting lips urged though they did 
not move. I know no victor but the patriots’ 
cause, no fear but that of God; yet, curi- 
ously enough, I surrender to this fair face 
and fragile form. 

Will the strong champion of her king 
meet a poor patriot ‘neath the old oak 
to-night at eleven, lest in the providence 
of God we may not meet again, and I have 
somewhat to say to her. 

ARTHUR CARRINGTON.” 


May 11th, 1778.—There has something 
happened. A great joy fills my heart. How 
can I tell thee, little journal? I am the 
betrothed wife of Arthur Carrington—him 
who in his grave demeanor most resembles 
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the great Washington. It was after eleven 
when I stole from my room last night, for I 
had not concluded to accede to his request 
for a meeting, though I dissembled a head- 
ache and sought my bed early that I might 
debate this question. The moon shone in 
upon me in calm splendor, throwing its 
beams upon the polished floor. The curtains 
swayed toward me, moved by the night 
winds, as if they were imploring hands— 
Arthur’s hands. At last, I dressed myself 
with hasty fingers and stole down the broad 
staircase, fearing lest my footsteps be heard 
on the polished floor, past the fire-place 
where the embers still smoldered, and out 
the front door, startled at my own shadow, 
and across the shrubbery to the old oak. A 
tall form came out of the gloom, and Major 
Carrington, without further ado, told me his 
love and turned night into day. He talked 
long of how his life first belonged to his 
country, and the dangers to which he was 
constantly exposed, and how he hated the 
circumstances that made a clandestine meet- 
ing necessary to us from fear of my father’s 
wrath. 

“Now, little one,” he said, “if there were 
no great question of right and wrong at 
stake, or if I were a servant of the Crown, 
what would you say?” 

“Arthur! Arthur!” I cried. 

“Virginia,” he whispered, in a voice 
husky with tears, as he took me in his arms, 
“before daybreak, I shall be far away; but 
God is good: whatever comes, do not doubt 
that. I know we shall meet again, my best 
beloved—Virginia !” 

We stood wrapped in this warm embrace 
for a few moments, then, taking from his 
pocket a golden locket in which lay one of 
his crisp yellow curls, he fastened it about 
my neck; then, kissing me fervently again, 
he put me from him, and, covering his face, 
groaned mightily. Trembling, I retraced 
my footsteps through the gay parterre of 
flowers, and at the door I turned, and by the 
moonlight glimmering through the shrubbery 
I thought I saw him move, and a tremulous 
sigh seemed to come floating toward me. I 
held out my arms toward him. I ran back, 
stumbling through the dew-drenched flowers, 
to the spot; but it was vacant. I looked 


again; it must have been the wind-stirred 
Judas-tree I saw, and the sighing air that I 
heard. 
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Letter to Miss Virginia Randolph, which 
she never received, and written under pecul- 
iar circumstances. 
“May 20th, 1778. 

My BELOVED VirGinia: In despair that 
I shall ever see your loved lineaments again, 
I write these lines, praying that God will 
bless you. A great fear is upon me that you 
will never see this letter; for, out foraging, 
I was fired upon by British soldiers. I 
sought this cave for safety, but a huge stone 
has fallen over its mouth, shutting me in 
a living tomb. Escape is impossible without 
someone should hear my cries, and I have 
called until I am hoarse; the echoes cast 
back my shrieks in hollow mockery. The 
bitterness of it all is, that our joy should be 
of so short duration and you will feel that 
Iam arecreant lover. I have been walled 
in here what must have been two days 
already, though I can keep no track of time, 
and it seems an eternity. I have only a part 
of a biscuit left, and such strange fantasies 
surge in my brain that I pen this letter to 
you before I go utterly mad. Thank God 
for writing materials! I will place these 
lines in a glass bottle, that they may at least 
survive this poor body, though they may 
never reach your sight. 

God is good; God is merciful, to let you 
seem so near me. You are praying for me 
now, at this moment: I feel it—I know it is 
so, my beloved. It is not farewell—I cannot 
say farewell; there is no farewell to love 
like ours. This agony will soon be over, 
and I will be free; I will be waiting for 
you in the land of the hereafter. Virginia, 
my best beloved, I am almost there, and 
something tells me I shall not have to wait 
long for your coming. 

ARTHUR L. CARRINGTON.” 


From the journal of Virginia Randolph: 


AprRIL 30th, 1779.—The trials and depri- 
vations of another winter are almost over. 
I busy myself with the affairs of our house- 
hold, but my spirit is slain, for no word has 
ever reached me from Arthur Carrington 
since he departed with Washington. 

I feel that Arthur Carrington is slain, 
though his name has not appeared among 
the list, incomplete at best, of the dead and 
mortally wounded. Sometimes I feel that 
Dorothy, with misguided zeal, has destroyed 
any tidings of him that may have come. 
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She seems to have grown sterner and more 
censorious toward me since our stormy con- 
versation in which she revealed to me her 
knowledge of what she called my “despicable 
intrigue with a patriot.” Though methinks 
her eyes soften when they rest upon me 
lately, for I have grown both thin and pale, 

May Ist, 1779.—Mr. James Clinton, an 
honorable gentleman and a British officer, is 
with us again. He remained closeted with 
my father during the morning. This even- 
ing, he sits with us by the big fire-place, I 
am picking an indifferent tune from my 
spinet, though despair is eating to the core of 
my heart. Dorothy sits on the other side, 
diligently stitching wristbands for my father’s 
shirts. To-day, I walked weakly down to the 
old oaks and stood beneath their branches, 
The bursting flower-buds and the soft spring 
air conjured up my parting with Arthur 
there. <A step, and Mr. James Clinton stood 
beside me and made me a formal offer of his 
hand and heart. I burst into tears. 

“Oh, sir,” I said, “my heart is with my 
lover—my lover who fills a patriot’s grave. 
His love was not a trifling—” but I stopped 
abruptly, all a-tremble. Why apologize to 
him for Arthur’s sorrow and mine? 

May 2d, 1779.—There is news to-day. 
Dorothy is betrothed to Mr. Clinton. It 
seems she has loved him long, but praised 
my few virtues and strove nobly that this 
gallant officer might choose me as mistress of 
his home. It was beautiful and unselfish in 
her, and we are so far reconciled that she 
has kissed me. 

How different am I, dear little book, from 
the joyous girl that penned your pages a 
year ago. Within is transcribed the history 
of my whole life, for I have only lived since 
I knew Arthur. My limbs grow weaker 
every day. Fie on thee, poor little body, to 
be so influenced by an affair of the heart! 
I know that Arthur is dead; but God is good, 
and we shall meet again. 


In an old burying-ground near the city of 
Richmond, there stands to-day, beneath the 
green of the tall eucalyptus-tree, a monu- 


ment. The inscription on the marble is 
overgrown with moss and hard to decipher, 
but a close observer can trace the following: 

“ Died, of a broken heart, on the first of 
May, 1779, Virginia Randolph, aged 20 years 
and 9 days. Faithful unto death.” 











A MOUNTAIN 


PASSION-FLOWER. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON, 


CHAPTER I. 

R. VAIDEN paced the 
room nervously. At 
each turn, he glanced 
at the clock on the 
mantel, and many 
times he paused at 
one of the large 
windows, and, push- 

ing aside the heavy crimson curtains, looked 

out anxiously into the white November night. 

The cloth had been laid for a late supper, 
but the table had not been set. Evidently 
Mr. Vaiden was expecting a guest. When 
the clock’s slender golden finger pointed to 
nine, he gave an impatient sigh and flung 
himself into an easy-chair before the glowing 
hearth. There was a large portrait of him 
hanging above the richly <iled mantel, but 
at this moment he did not resemble it in the 
least. 

The portrait showed a man of probably 
forty years, with a kind and benevolent 
expression, earnest gentle eyes, a white high 
brow with heavy brownish hair waving away 
from it, and curling brown mustache. It was 
the kind of face and the expression that 








belong to philanthropists and to men who 
unselfishly give up all they value in life for 
others. The man sitting before the grate 
had the brown waving hair and heavy curl- 
ing mustache, the white blue-veined brow, 
but there was no trace of benevolence in his 
eyes or general expression. Mr. Vaiden was 
alone, shut in by oaken doors and heavy 
curtains from the eyes of the world that 
adored him and trusted him, and his inner 
soul—his real self—looked out his eyes. 
“So,” he said, slowly, his lips showing 
bloodless beneath his mustache, “I have 
worked and schemed all these years for - 
nothing, have I? I have played the pillar 
in the church, the superintendent of Sabbath- 
schools, the public benefactor; I have 
crushed down all my own desires for a dif- 
ferent, a freer life, just to mislead my brother 
into the belief that I was a saint, with the 
hope and trust that he would disinherit that 
roving young scamp and leave his millions 
tome! And all this for nothing, eh? Well, 
we shall see! The lawyer dead, one of the 
witnesses dead, and the other—but curse 
that Dutch peasant! I fear him as I fear 
nothing else on earth, man or devil! For 
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CONVULSIVELY.” 
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“HE HAD STEPPED ASIDE FOR THE TRAIN 
TO PASs.”’ 


there is always the girl! I dare not do aught 
that, might arouse her suspicions, for I would 


lose all these millions ten times over rather 
than lose her!” 

There was a terrible passion in his face 
now. 

“She is not his daughter, but the old man 
worships her; and, mean as he is to every- 
one else, he is good to her. So, because of 
her, I am afraid of him and have to be 
careful—careful! I must bargain with him, 
instead of—silencing him. Oh, it is like 
walking over dynamite with a lighted torch 
in your hand! It is wearing me out, body 
and soul!” 

He arose and paced the room again, one 
hand clasped with nervous force over the 
opposite wrist. - His brow showed deep fur- 
rows now, and his temples beat fitfully. He 
looked old and haggard. Presently his eyes 
turned with the look of a desperate half- 
crazed animal toward an old-fashioned desk 
in one corner of the room. 

“Tf I only dared burn it!” he muttered. 
“Now—before he enters this house! But 
that old John Neuchand! I dare not! I 
dare not!” 

There was a sound of wheels coming 
up the drive, and his expression changed 


instantly. He took several 

rapid turns to compose himself, 

and, when his guest entered, five 

“minutes later, he was received with 

outstretched hands by the original of 

the portrait—by the Mr. Vaiden of the 

gentle earnest eyes that met yours so 

squarely, the Mr. Vaiden of the benevolent 
expression. 

The guest was a young and handsome 
man. One saw at a glance that he was of a 
proud and passionate nature. There were 
passion and high spirit in his flashing dark 
eyes, in the lines about his mouth, in his fine 
nostrils—aye, in every movement. Coming 
in out of the cold, his face was white and 
there were flecks of snow on his clothing, 
but his eyes burned like fire. 

“My dear boy,” exclaimed the elder man, 
with affection, ‘‘ you are welcome!” 

“Uncle,” replied the young man, coldly 
giving and immediately withdrawing his 
hand, “it would be an odd circumstance 
were I not welcome in this house.” 

“Tt would indeed, Cole,” said Mr. Vaiden, 
cordially. ‘Come to the fire, while I ring 
for supper. I have been waiting.” 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
said the young man, “especially as I dined 
on the train. And, uncle, if you can post- 
pone your supper, I will detain you only a 
few minutes in this interview, as I wish to 
catch the next train back.” 

“What, Cole! Do you mean that you will 
not be my guest?” 

“T shall neither break bread nor sleep in 
this house until it is mine by law, as it is 
now by right !” 
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There was silence for a moment. Then 
Mr. Vaiden said, in a tone of deep emotion: 

“My dear boy, you grieve me to the heart. 
That you should feel hurt—aye, that you 
should feel bitter—that my brother should 
have left you only a hundred dollars, is to 
be expected. Were I in your place, I should 
feel the same. But I have sent for you for 
the sole purpose of making you what I con- 
sider a generous offer. My brother, out of 
charity, adopted you and treated you as a 
son, and I believe that he would have made 
you his heir, had not your course—your 
passion for wandering —displeased him. 
God knows,” his voice trembled with emo- 
tion, “so far as I am concerned, you were 
welcome to all his fortune and lands, for my 
wants are few. But, Cole, he left his wishes 
in his will, and they must be respected.” 

“And your generous offer, most noble 
uncle?” said the young man, his lip curling 
in a fine scorn. 

“Cole, I wish to make over to you—abso- 
lutely—twenty thousand dollars.” 

For a moment, the younger man was 
speechless. Then he laughed; but almost 
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instantly his face darkened, his nostrils 
swelled, and his eyes fairly flamed. One 
hand closed convulsively, and he flung out 
the other in a violent gesture of unrepressed 
anger, at his uncle. 

“Now, listen!” he cried, in a tone that 
commanded obedience: “Your brother was 
my own father! He was separated from my 
mother—a poor Italian singing-girl—by you, 
because you wanted his money, and she died 
in wretched poverty and misery; but he 
loved her to the day of his death. Me he 
would not give up, although you did per- 
suade him to disown me. I have seen his 
marriage-certificate, and I believe that it 
still exists! I believe, too, that he meant 
for me to have all that he possessed, and 
that the will which gives it to you is your 
own forgery. You, sir, I believe to be a 
traitor, an impostor, and a forger! I am an 


open enemy. I accept no hospitality from 
any man in my own home, nor do I accept 
from you twenty thousand dollars of my 
own money. But this I willdo: When my 
father’s millions are lawfully mine—as, sir, 
they will be—I will remember your offer and 
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return your generosity. If you wish to con- 
fer with me at any time, you will find me up 
at the mountain village. Iam staying for 
the present with old John Neuchand, the 
Dutch cobbler—” 

“What!” cried Mr. Vaiden, taken com- 
pletely by surprise and turning deadly pale. 
“You are staying there—there? How did 
that happen? I—TI had not heard.” 

“Tt was not necessary that you should. 
Sir, I wish you a very good night.” 

For a long time, Mr. Vaiden stood with 
bent head in the centre of the room. But, 
when a train went rushing by, he walked to 
the window and watched it climb around the 
mountain-side above his home. 

“So he is staying there,” he muttered, 
with evil eyes. “If he should take her 
from me—so help me God, I should stop for 
nothing !” 

Suddenly the burly black form of a track- 
walker became visible, etched against the 
snow on the mountain-side and the red glow 
from his own fire. He had stepped aside 
for the train to pass, and was standing, evi- 
dently lost in thought, his pipe in his mouth, 
his flag under his arm, and his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. 

“Tt is Peter Neuchand, John’s half-crazy 
brother!” muttered Mr. Vaiden again, half 
aloud. ‘ When she is mine, I must get rid 
of these horrible people somehow. A track- 
walker and a cobbler—ah! a track-walker, 
and half crazy at that! I have athought—” 

But the blackness of the thought made 
even himself shudder and drop the curtain, 
shutting out that figure. 


CHAPTER II, 
“Tt bloomed to its fullest splendor.” 

THE good people of the tiny village hang- 
ing under the brow of that rugged mountain 
had never ceased to puzzle over the domestic 
affairs of old John Neuchand. Why he 
should have come to a settlement where all 
were Americans, and dwell there so many 
years with only a half-crazed brother and 
the beautiful girl whom he called Virginia, 
learning their language and many of their 
ways and customs, but clinging stubbornly 
to his peasant dress—all this was a deep 
mystery to the good folk. 

Old Peter obtained employment on the 
railroad, and soon adopted the clothes of 
the American workman, greatly to his 
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brother’s disgust; but the girl, although she 
disliked the peasant costume, still wore it 
to please old John. 

She was the deepest mystery of all. She 
was not John’s child, but that was all any- 
one knew. She was eighteen at the time 
my story begins, with the wild strong beauty 
of a thoroughbred racer. Her hair and eyes 
were warm and black, her skin white as 
milk, but the rich blood glowed like wine 
in cheek and lip. Her throat was round 
and strong and beautiful; her well-formed 
arms and hands, her delicate nostrils, her 
superb figure—all had the same look of 
strength. She was like the winds and wild 
seas and lashing rains, in her passions of 
delight or rage. - 

“She’s not like our girls, God be praised,” 
the simple villagers said. But Mr. Vaiden 
loved her, and had determined to move 
heaven and earth to win her. 

“Tt is easy to make a lady of her,” he 
said, “when once she is mine and under 
my influence.” And he thrilled in contem- 
plation of the hour when she should be 
his. 

Virginia possessed a remarkable influence 
over old John Neuchand, whose stubborn 
will no one else had ever been able to bend 
or break. Many a conflict had those two 
wills, the old one and the young one, had. 
The last and most violent of all had been 
one mild October day when the old man was 
sitting on a bench in front of his pleasant 
cottage, smoking his long-stemmed pipe, 
having just returned from his little shop. 
Virginia came out with a pitcher, on her 
way to the milk-house to get cream for sup- 
per. She paused near him. 

“T have taken a boarder,” she said, quietly. 

“What?” almost shouted the old man. 
“Tl have no boarder in this house!” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” replied the girl. 
“ He is already in the house. I have given 
him my room, and I’]l sleep in the attic.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” roared 
the old cobbler. ‘He shall not stay here.” 

“He shall,” said Virginia, with flaming 
eyes. “If I choose to do the cooking and 
extra work, it is nothing to you. I have 


told him he might stay—there are no accom- 
modations in the village; he is in the house 
now, and, if you dare to put him out,” she 
dropped her bare lovely arms to her sides 
and looked steadily into his eyes, uttering 
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each word slowly and distinctly, “I also 
shall leave the house in which I cannot be 
mistress !”” 

He knew she meant it. He smoked a 
moment, and then said in a different tone: 

“ What is his name?” 

“Cole Vaiden.” 

He almost leaped off the bench, uttering a 
fiery ejaculation. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, he composed himself and gruffly bade 
the girl go on after the cream. 

“So!” he muttered, “the jade will have 
her will. But the uncle must not know he 
is here.” 

That was a month ago, and to-night the 
girl stood at the kitchen window, watching 
the head-light of the train that bore Cole 
Vaiden back to his mountain refuge. It was 
midnight, and the old cobbler had gone to 
bed; but the girl waited. She could not 
sleep while that train climbed the perilous 
mountain-road. There was a feverish crim- 
son in her cheeks, and her eyes had the fire 
of a hungry animal’s, as she watched the 
light growing nearer. 

“He is coming back,” she whispered, “he 
is coming back! Oh, God! I don’t know 
what to pray!” She fell on her knees on 
the bare floor and put her hands over her 
hot face. “Oh, Father, only be with him 
along that dangerous way !” 

She knelt there, sobbing that simple but 
eloquent prayer over and over, for an hour. 
Then the outer door opened suddenly. He 
came in, covered with snow. She leaped to 
her feet, but not so quickly but that he saw 
the attitude, the agitation, the tears. He 
went to her and took her hands warmly. 

“Why, child,” he said, “ you have waited 
forme? Why did you do that?” 

He stooped and kissed her forehead 
gently, respectfully; but, at touch of his 
lips, she burst into sudden convulsive 
sobbing. Taken by surprise, he drew her 
to his breast as he would a child. 

“What is it?” he asked, laying her face 
against his and soothing her—aye, and feel- 
ing his own pulses beat more full and strong 
against the tumultuous throbbing of hers. 
She looked at him with those eager beautiful 
eyes, leaning a little from him and yet cling- 
ing to him. 

“What is it?” she repeated. “Did you 
think I could go to sleep while you were on 
that dangerous road?” 


Was the road more dangerous than this 
sweet beating of his pulses? the young man 
wondered vaguely, as he drew her closer to 
him. 

“You must not worry about me, child,” 
he said, awkwardly; “you—you must not 
care.” 

“Not care?” she said, putting one white 
strong arm up about his throat and speaking 
with lips that curled like a crimson sea-shell. 
“Why, did you not know—if anything hap- 
pened to you, or—or to take you from me, I 
should not live!” 

He turned very pale. He remembered a 
portrait upstairs in his trunk, of acold proud 
woman, and a line that ran across beneath 
the face: “From your promised wife.” He 
knew now that he had never loved her—that 
he had never been loved as this girl loved 
him, with all the passion of her warm 
untrained nature. There comes a moment 
sometimes, to the strongest man, when his 
strength leaves him. 

“She is like an opal,” he thought, trem- 
bling a little; “she is gorgeous as a rainbow, 
and she loves me!” a 

He bent his head and laid his lips on hers 
in a long kiss, from which the girl at last 
broke away, her beautiful throat swelling 
with sobs born of the exalted ecstasy of her 
love. 

“T love you! love you! love you!” she 
sobbed, and then fled away up the stairs to 
her attic, and, flinging herself face down- 
ward across her white bed, lay there motion- 
less until dawn, 


CHAPTER ITI. 
“And closed its petals and died.” 

VIRGINIA’S love was so great and terrible 
a thing that it completely filled her soul to 
the exclusion of all other passions. There 
was a wearing doubt in her mind that such 
happiness could last, so she prayed always 
that it might continue. If he kissed her, 
she ran from him, sobbing; if he went away, 
she paced her room till dawn, pausing only 
to fall on her knees and stammer the prayers 
that struggled from her torn breast. 

“Tt hurts—it hurts to love so!” she said, 
over and over again. “ But I would not have 
it different: suffering for him is happiness.” 

And the month passed, and still her love 
had no hurt, and still she prayed. 

One December day, when he was away, 
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his uncle came on the afternoon train and 
remained through the night. He attempted 
to press his suit with the girl, but she did not 
even understand him; and at last he gave up 
in disgust and retired to the guest-chamber. 
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And in her sleep she beheld a vision. She 
saw Cole Vaiden in a dimly lighted room, 
which she recognized as his uncle’s private 
study. He was standing before an old desk, 
fitting a key in the lock, quietly and boldly. 








“HE WAS STANDING BEFORE AN OLD DESK.” 


Virginia went to her room, and, worn out 
with the feverish unrest of her love, fell 
asleep on the floor beside the low chair at 
which she was praying. She looked very 
beautiful in her dark-red bodice and light 
skirt, with her arms bare to the elbows, 


The outlines of his figure stood out against 
a light screen behind him; his eyes were 
fixed full upon the door, as if prepared for 
any comer. 

She awoke, shuddering. She seized her 
lamp and went to the door of his room. It 
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was empty. She entered and set down the 
lamp. It was snowing, and thefe was a high 
wind; it beat at the doors with terrible force 
and rattled the casements. It was eleven 
o’clock, 

“He has not come yet,” she whispered, 
and fellon her knees to say a prayer for him. 
Something was lying on the floor, which he 
had dropped and forgotten to pick up: the 
portrait of a pale cold woman, with “ From 
your promised wife” traced beneath it. 

It seemed but a few moments, but it was 
in reality an hour, that she knelt there 
motionless. Then she got up slowly, uncon- 








“as SHE HUNG OVER THAT BRINK.” 


scious of her suffering, and set her sharp heel 
on the woman’s face. 

“The month is up! The month is up!” 
she cried, running like a wild thing from the 
room. “And now to die, dear God—to die!” 

She ran noiselessly, bare-headed and bare- 
armed, down the stairs, but paused at Mr. 
Vaiden’s room. His door was ajar, and he 
and old John were talking in low earnest 
tones, 

“Let him break into the house like a thief, 
if that is his errand,’ Mr. Vaiden was say- 
ing, biting his nails nervously. “If we can 
depend on Peter’s wrecking the train, he will 
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never reach the top of this mountain again. 
But I cannot believe that even he, bold as 
he is, would break into the house to look 
for the will. If I had thought that, John, I 
should have destroyed the will, in spite of 
your superstitions.” 

“There’s a curse,” muttered the old man, 
shaking his head, “on them that destroys 
wills. Better destroy trains. Where will 
it be?” 

“At Horseshoe Curve. There is a preci- 
pice just where the track will be torn—” 

The kitchen door creaked, 

“Tt is the wind,” said old John. 











“Oh, heaven! let me be in time—let 
me be in time!” cried the girl, as she 
sped through the cruel night toward the 
mountain-side. “Let me save him, even 
for her—-and then let me die—only die!” 

Her hair was streaming down her back, 
her head and arms were bare, her feet in 
slippers; but she felt nothing, cared for 
nothing. 

Only to save him, and then todie! Those 


* were the only thoughts in her mind. No 


anger with him, no reproach, no sense of 
personal wrong affected her. She had felt 
all the time that something must happen. 
The girl had never loved anybody or any- 
thing before; therefore, she was not to be 
judged. She was wholly untrained, unedu- 
cated. She knew every tree and rock on the 
mountain, every wild flower, every fern; she 
knew what the winds and the rains and the 
terrible storms said; she knew the music of 
the brooks, the rivers, and the cataracts; 
and, at a wild bird’s first note, she knew 


So pro 
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whether it was nesting, singing to its young, 
or grieving for a lost mate. But she knew 
nothing of the world, and she had no creed 
beyond her simple prayers. 

She knew a place on the mountain where 
a dangerous trail wound down to the bottom 
of the cafion where the railroad ran. She 
sped to this place—to the very edge of the 
precipice. She grasped the limb of a tree 
and leaned over—far over. Would she have 
time to descend that perilous path and stop 
the train? She would try; at least, she 
would die trying to save him—for her! 

Then, all in a second, as she hung over 
that brink, around a curve—close, close— 
burst the bright head-light of the approach- 
ing train. She flung out her free arm with a 
terrible cry. Merciful God! the train! And 
Horseshoe Curve only a quarter of a mile 
beyond the place where she stood! Too 
late! too late! too late! 

A thousand noises sung in her head, a 
thousand lights dazzled her vision, a thou- 
sand thoughts crashed through her brain. 
Then one thought took shape and stood out 
clear, distinct: at least, she could die with 
him. What! with him? No, no: for him! 
Her body on the track would stop the train! 

“Oh, God!’ she cried—poor child, her 
last prayer—“let it not be in vain! Let 
me die, but save him—through me—for her! 
And oh, forgive him, as I forgive him !” 

Then, without one instant’s hesitation, 
without one shrinking fear, she cast her 
beautiful young body out from the precipice, 
and it sunk like a spent arrow down, down, 
through the midnight to the track below. 

Cole Vaiden was sitting half asleep, but 
with one hand on the pocket containing his 
father’s will, as the train climbed the 
mountain. Some days before, an old and 
trusted servant of his father’s had found, 
among some clothing willed to him by his 
late master, a sealed envelope marked “ For 
my dear son, Cole Vaiden.” This he 
turned over to the young man, and it was 
found to contain a key and these feebly 
written lines: ‘This key opens right top 
drawer—old desk—study. My will and 
marriage-certificate there. Leaves all to 
you. If ever a woman loves you as your 
mother loved me, be good to her. I am 
watched. Your father.” Cole Vaiden had 
made a bold move, and the will was his! 

Suddenly came a succession of alarm-cries 
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from the engine, almost human-like in their 
distress and’ appeal. The sleepless eyes of 
the engineer had discerned a figure on the 
track. It was a close call; but it was a 
steep up-grade, and he managed to stop the 
train within three feet of the girl. 

“She has fallen from the cliff,’ those 
brave men said, turning pale as they bent 
over her. 

She was not dead, but dying. She spoke 
his name with difficulty. The men passed 
it along wonderingly, and presently the 
crowd parted and he came to her, white as 
the death-white of her own poor face. A 
great and glorious light transfigured that 
face now. 

“Tt was not too late,” she said, slowly and 
faintly. “Ihave saved you—for her. You 
see, I found her portrait and knew all. I 
could not live then. Iam so glad to die! 
Do not grieve—I forgive you. At least, 
I had one month of your love! If she loves 
you, she will not begrudge me that.” 

Then she struggled up. 

“T forgot!’ she cried; “they have torn 
up the ‘track—your uncle—on Horseshoe 
Curve—” 

In speechless grief, the young man lifted 
her and laid her against his breast. Those 
beautiful eyes, dimmed by pain, were still 
able to thank him. 

“You have been so good to me always,” 
she whispered, “and I have had a whole 
month of your love. It was all I prayed 
for. I am satisfied.” 

He laid his face upon hers until death 
came and took her into his own all-powerful 
arms. 

“Tt is best,” he said, with a strong 
sob, as he laid one last kiss on her lips. “I 
could never have married her, and, in either 
event, she would have died. A love like 


‘hers—so pure, so strong, so exalted, so 


unselfish—is more suited to an angel than to 
a woman.” 

Then his father’s words came to him: “If 
ever a woman loves you as your mother 
loved me, be good to her.” He shuddered. 
“T was not good to her,” he mused, deeply 
moved. “But no man can be good enough 
for a woman who loves like that! No man 
can even understand such love. She had 
the purity and the very strength of these 
wild cliffs in her nature. She was a very 


passion-flower of the mountains.” 
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BY CLARA MILLS, 


there, Miss Phoebe early, Miss 

Phoebe late! As I watched the 
dear old lady with the patient face, I won- 
dered if she never tired of the summons, 
if not of the name. 

In reply to this question, her sad face 
brightened and she said: 

“ My dear, it is all that makes life for me. 
There was a time when I wanted to die, and 
in my wild rebellion asked ‘What is there 
for me to do?’ and that night my prayer was 
answered. Would you like to hear an old 
maid’s story? 

“When I was as young as you, my dear, 
I was said to be the handsomest girl in the 
county. No one would think so now, but 
years and sorrow have faded cheeks and 
eyes and worn the color from my hair. 

“They had real tournaments in those 
days; they only play at them now. The 
occasion was the May-day of the South; 
we kept our prettiest gowns, our brightest 
ribbons and choicest jewels, with which to 
honor the occasion, for there was always the 
hope of being crowned the ‘queen of Jove 
and beauty.’ 

“With breathless interest, we watched the 
riding; and, as each ‘knight’ won or lost, 
our hearts rose or sank in unison. And oh! 
when at last the strife was ended, the victors 
annoanced, and the prizes awarded, we 
fairly held our breath with suppressed excite- 
ment, as we waited for the victorious knights 
to name the queen and her maids of honor. 

“A stranger, they said, had won the first 
honor; and [ glanced anxiously toward the 
other successful knights, to count my chances 
of being selected one of the maids. 

“Tmagine my surprise on being addressed 
by the stranger in the most familiar man- 
ner: 

“* Well, little Phoebe,’ he said, ‘may I 
have the honor of crowning you queen 
to-night? You, the child for whom I stood 
sponsor so many years ago?’ 

“Then I recognized Philip Compton, my 
godfather and the adopted son of my uncle, 
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who had been for the last five years in foreign 
lands. : 

“T could hardly realize the situation. 
Only one thought rose uppermost: I was to 
be queen! I, little silly Phoebe Braddock! 

“The afternoon wore into evening, and 
the hour for the coronation was at hand. It 
was held in a large pavilion, at the further 
end of which was set a throne almost cov- 
ered with wild flowers, ferns, and evergreens, 
and lighted with Chinese lanterns. 

“T was but a child—just sixteen—and it 
was not vanity which made me pleased when 
I heard such whispers as ‘How beautiful!’ 
‘Too pretty! ‘Heavenly! ‘Angelic! It 
seemed to me like my early play of ‘ Let’s 
pretend,’ and I was playing queen. I only 
felt it a part of ‘ the play’ when Philip said: 
‘I have long waited for the day to come 
when I might call you my queen.’ 

“Besides the wreath on my forehead, I 
felt a weight on my neck, and discovered 
a wondrous string of pearls with a heart- 
shaped medallion on my bosom. I had no 
time to notice anything except that there 
was one huge white pearl in the centre of 
the medallion, for the band had struck up 
the coronation march, and I was led from 
my throne to open the ball. 

“T cannot describe the evening. Who can 
describe what a girl’s first ball is to her? 
And then I was queen—the greatest honor 
to be given in the county! So many want- 
ing it, and I—just sixteen—the winner! 
I really had to pinch myself occasionally, 
in order to be sure that it was not a dream. 

“ How grateful I was to Philip my ‘king’! 
How handsome he was, and how happy he 
looked! The greater the happiness, the 
shorter the duration; and the wee hours 
of the morning told us we must tarry no 
longer. 

“My mother took me from my king, smil- 
ingly thanking him for the honor bestowed on 
me and asking him to call. I was hurried 
to the carriage, and, wrapping my cloak 
about me, was soon rattling home over the 
rough mountain-roads of old Virginia, while 
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sleeping the sleep of the tired. I was too 
fatigued even to think of my newly acquired 
ewels, and fell asleep again as soon as my 
head touched the pillow. 

“T knew nothing until awakened by the 
sound of voices below, and, to my surprise, I 
found it high noon and learned that Mr. 
Compton had come. Then for the first time 
I remembered my jewels, and, putting my 
hand to my throat, I missed them. 

“T looked on the dressing-table, on the 
floor, in the bed, but without success. My 
mother sent to inquire if I would be down 
soon. Again I searched. How could I go 
down without the pearls? for I knew they 
had simply been loaned for the evening. 
Again my mother sent for me, and I went at 
once, not knowing what to say or do. 

“ By the piano, with his fingers carelessly 
running over the keys, sat the man I dreaded 
to meet. At sight of me, he came eagerly 
forward, holding out both hands and saying: 

“«The excitement of last night was too 
much for Phoebe my queen; she looks pale 
and tired. I had hoped to find her as radi- 
antly happy as when she promised to be my 
queen for alway.’ 

“«But, Philip,” I said, ‘that was only 
play’ ; 

“Had I known how my words could pain 
him, I doubt if I should have had the moral 
courage to utter them. And, as the lives of 
those who are drowning pass before them in 
a few short moments, so did my childhood 
and all the sweet words, kind deeds, and 
eonstant devotion of my godfather rise up 
like a mountain about to fall and crush me. 
It was he who was pale now; he stepped 
back and said: 

“¢Phoebe, do you mean to tell me you 
will not be my queen? The letter I wrote 
you from Paris you must have received, or 
you would never have answered me as you 
did or allowed me to clasp my precious jewels 
about your neck; for I said this would be the 
sign of your acceptance.’ 

“T just had the strength to blurt out in 
the most passionate manner: 

“*T received no letter. I was just too 
happy to be queen, to think of anything 
else. Oh, how sorry I am! It was all a 
pretty play to me, but no more. It hurts to 
wound you—forgive me! Love me as you 
did when I was a child, Philip, and forget 
that I am anything more.’ 
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“*No, Phoebe, that can never be. I have 
loved you so well ever since you were the 
child in my arms at the font, where I gave 
you the name of my blessed mother, I never 
dreamed but that you loved me as well. 
I think your life would be happy, dear, with 
me. I have name, position, fortune—but 
no: you are too young to know the world’s 
value of this.’ 

“T stood silent, and he went on: 

“Never mind, child: my love is yours 
forever; when you find you want Philip 
your king, send for him—he is waiting your 
bidding! Now, bring me the jewels; they 
will be yours one day. They were my 
father’s wedding-gift to my mother, as they 
will be mine to you when I marry.’ 

“T turned white and red alternately, as 
the blood seemed to rush to and from my 
heart. I could only gasp: 

“* Philip, I have lost them!’ 

“T rushed from the room, to find my 
mother; an explanation was made, and the 
search renewed. Every spot in the house in 
which I had been, the carriage, every foot of 
ground over which I had passed on my way 
home, was gone over, but all to no purpose. 

“T had only one thought: would he think 
I had hidden, kept them, stolen them? I felt 
as though my mind were leaving me, and, in 
my despair at having him think evil of me, 
I found that I did love him. But it was too 
late: he had gone. 

“My mother had taken a minute descrip- 
tion of the jewels, in order to identify them 
in case they should be found. 

“As my mother sat by my bedside that 
awful night, talking over the events of *that 
most hateful day, she told me that it had 
been the dearest wish of my father, who had 
died three years before, to live to see me the 
wife of Philip Compton, and that she was 
greatly disappointed to have me so decidedly 
refuse his offer. I was in a measure relieved 
when she told me that she knew the jewels 
were lost, but my courage all gave way 
when she added: ‘But it must look odd 
to Philip.’ 

“The happiness of my youth had gone, 
and my heart was heavy and sad. The 
days dragged by and became weeks, weeks 
stretched into months, and the time for the 
tournament was again at hand. I had no 
heart: for gayety, and sat wearily waiting 
my mother’s return from the festivities. 
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“ Strange as it may seem, my mother said 
the queen who was crowned wore a necklace 
which so nearly resembled the one I wore 
but a year before, that she was startled. The 
only difference was that the centre pearl of 
the medallion was black. 

“This seemed to stir my listlessness, and I 
wanted to go at once to call on the young 
iady, who was visiting at the house of a 
mutual friend. The next morning, we 
started early on our drive, twelve miles of 
rough road before us. Neighbors lived 
within a radius of forty miles. 

“We reached our destination before lunch- 
eon, and were induced to remain for the 
private theatricals in the evening. I was 
glad to stay, in the hope of seeing the jewels 
appear before I left the house. 

“So bent was I on unraveling the mystery 
of the lost treasure, that, when poor simple 
‘Ophelia’ appeared, as the curtain rose, and 
on her breast the necklace which I felt con- 
fident was the one I was seeking, I bounded 
on the stage, crying: 

“*They are mine! I have found them!’ 

“Of course, the wildest excitement pre- 
vailed. I was led from the room in a sort of 
daze, the jewels held tightly in my hands, 
followed by the hostess, her husband, and 
the injured young lady. My mother briefly 
explained the situation and ended by saying: 

“*T will read you the description which 
Mr. Philip Compton wrote, and you can see 
why the child’s brain is, for the time, turned.’ 

“The young lady replied : 

“«They must certainly be the jewels you 
lost, for the name “Philip Compton” is 
directly under the large black pearl. My 
father took the jewels in payment of a debt 
from a lady who, being reduced in circum- 
stances, was forced to part with them in 
order to keep her home.’ 

“My mother said, if she would part with 
the jewels and name the price, we would 
gladly pay it. The dear girl was quite over- 
come at my story, and said: 

“Take them home with you; they would 
burn my neck when I thought of the misery 
they had caused you.’ 

“Tt seems, as we found out later, that one 
of the musicians had seen me drop the 
necklace, and had picked it up, knowing it 
must be of great value, and intending to 
sell it at the first opportunity. The scamp, 
finding it was well advertised, dared not 
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dispose of it in that part of the State. 
Finally, getting desperate, he offered it to 
a young girl on the road, for five dollars. 
She bought it, and, on taking it home to 
a county in the far west of the State, her 
mother had it valued, and sold it to redeem 
the mortgage on their old homestead. The 
gentleman holding the papers was ‘ Ophelia’s’ 
father. The young lady had come to visit 
an aunt, and thus I found them. 

“J could hardly wait to reach home, so 
impatient I was to tell Philip of the dis- 
covery of the jewels—and of another dis- 
covery, which he was good enough to say 
was more to him than the jewels. The next 
morning, my missive started on its long 
journey—for Philip was in California—and 
I waited impatiently for the reply. 

“Tt came at the end of two months. He 
told me he would be with me soon: to keep 
the jewels until he arrived. He told me how 
the white pearl in the centre turned black, 
and would .remain so, while Philip Comp- 
ton’s heart bled; but he assured me that, 
before this letter reached me, the pear! 
would be white again. I went to my jewel- 
box—I had hardly dared look at the neck- 
lace, for fear it would again disappear—and, 
as he had said, the pearl was snowy white! 

“But oh, child, he never came; and one 
day my pearl turned dark, then darker, then 
black, and I knew that never here would | 
meet Philip my king. 

“My heart grew cold, and the roses fled, 
during the two years that I waited, hoping 
against hope. Then came the confirmation 
of my fears. One day, an old bent man 
called and asked for ‘ one Phoebe Braddock.’ 
I tremblingly answered. He put into my 
hand a worn yellowed letter. It said: 

“* Good-bye, Phoebe, my queen! I’m 
dying. Meet me there. Be good to the old 
man, for he was good to Philip your king.’ 

“Days afterward, they brought the old man 
to my bedside, and he told me everything. 
Philip and he had started for New York on 
a steamer from California, but were put off 
at some port because the old man _ had 
developed what they supposed was ‘ship’s 
fever.’ Philip would not let him die alone, 
and had remained to attend to his wants, 
expecting to take the next steamer for home. 
But the old man recovered, and, when nearly 
well, Philip was stricken with the fever and 
died. 
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“The purse which Philip had given him 
had been so much reduced by the many 
necessary inroads made upon it during 
Philip’s illness, that there was little left to 
help the old man home. He had worked 
and begged his way, in order to put Philip’s 
last message in my hand. He was ready 
now to die, he said; and, but for him, I 
think I should have died. I found it eased 
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my pain to do for others; and when, after a 
short time, he went to join Philip, I bade 
him say that I would be good to all who 
were in sorrow or pain, while I waited the 
call which would take me to Philip my 
king. 

“ Now, dear, you know why I never weary 
of the call for Miss Phoebe! 

“Yes, child, the pearl is still black!” 
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LOVE’S VOICES. 


BY MILDRED McNEAL, 


LovE’s voices are varied—ah, yes! 
Love speaks in a flash of the eye, 
And the deepening rose 
The lover knows, 
And the curving lip reply. 


Love tells in a touch of the hand 
Such a world of tenderness, 


And the tell-tale flow 
Of the pulses’ glow 
Responds to the dear caress. 


And in each dear deed of love, 
The voice takes its sweetest tone ; 
And a song within 
Is answering 
To the love that is all our own. 
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* BY GRACE LIEBENBERG, 


’Tis strange that our aspiring clings 

To things which lie beyond our hand; 
Ofttimes we hold a jewel poor, 

And deem that distance maketh grand. 


The artist in his dream doth see 
Bright hues which blend, too fair to last; 
He grasps his palette, but in vain: 


Tints are too weak—the dream has passed. 


In dreams, the poet seems to see, 
Writ on a sheet of burning gold, 


The story, sweet as opening bud, 
Which soon its petals shall unfold 


And breathe its sweetness on the air. 
Though, unlike flowers, its fragrance shed 
Sweet perfume o’er the future years, 
When he who wrote lies cold and dead : 


Yet, when he wakes, the dream has fled ; 
Its sweetness only he recalls, 

Like some gay crowd passed out the door, 
Its laughter echoing down the halls. 
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THE BASKET. 

HERE are few articles which lend 
themselves to such infinite variety as 
pincushions, a statement which is 

proved by the fact that, although they 
change their fashions almost as often as 
ladies’ bonnets, new sorts are always coming 
up. 

That useful articles can be made to take 
on so many different shapes is most fortu- 
nate, as their manufacture forms an agree- 
able employment for young and old; and, 
as they soil very soon, women fond of 
needlework have always an object at hand. 

About the square or round solid bed-room 
cushion, there is not much to say. Its 
foundation is of colored sateen, and it has 
a cover of muslin or Irish lace; the change 
which such a cushion needs is easily given 
by varying the bows that ornament it or 
by the introduction of folds and puffings 
of blue, pink, or yellow silks among the 
frills of lace or crochet edgings. It is in 
ornamental pincushions that the greatest 
taste is required, and for which novelties in 
form are sought. 

Among recent shapes, there is the pipe, 
the boot, the arm-chair, the spoon, the horse- 
shoe, the star-fish, and scores of other 
devices, many of them so easy to make that 
no illustrations are required to supplement 
the descriptions. 

The basket is made of ornamental wicker, 
and the basket itself is filled up with odd 
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pieces of Berlin wool. The cover is of 
knitting single Berlin wool, scarlet in color. 
Use pins No. 12, and work backward and 
forward in plain knitting. Make a square 
of knitting in length rather longer than the 
width of the basket, and, when it is finished, 
stuff it out in the centre with the wool 
shreds, and then draw its ends together 
underneath, so as to keep the cushion firm. 
Force this ball into the basket and sew it in 
round the edge and finish off, first with a 
thick silk or tinsel cord, and lastly with 
pompons of plush hung over the cord. This 
cushion is intended for hair-pins, and will 
be found very useful, the coarse knitting 
and the woolen shreds allowing the hair- 
pins to pass through them with ease, and 
also preventing them from getting rusty, 
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CUSHION AND PEN-WIPER. 


A banjo ora violin cushion makes a pretty 
present for a friend with musical tastes. The 
shape for the violin is cut out in chainois- 
leather, and the cushion is glued on to its 
back. To make this cushion, cut out the 
shape in card-board, lay folds of flannel 
thickly on the card-board, and cover the 
whole with dark velvet or silk, turning the 
edges of the material to the front of the 
cushion. Glue firmly to the leather, which 
previously ornament with a line of stitching 
and with violin-strings made of fine whip- 
cord. Hang up the violin with ribbon bows. 
For the banjo, make the back and the cush- 
ion as for the violin, but cut the front out of 
a piece of thin parchment. On this 
parchment, paint a landscape or a 
group of flowers in water-colors, and 
make the strings of the banjo of whip- 
cord. Overcast the edge of the parch- 
ment to the edge of the cushion with 
mare’s-tail silk, and, if possible, make 
the edges so neat that the stitches need 
not be hidden; if they must be hid- 
den, sew a very narrow cream-colored 
cord round them. A bunch of ribbons 
with long loops is hung from the top 
of the banjo, and a bow of ribbons 
can be stuck on the cushion where 
the arm joins the round, if more orna- 
ment is desired. Another musical- 
instrument pincushion is made the 
shape of a harp. This is rather diffi- 
cult to form correctly, but looks quaint 
when accomplished. The pins are 
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stuck into the thick part of the harp at its 
base, which is purposely made broad. The 
strings of the harp are made with fine gold 
cord or colored purse-silk, and the frame is 
covered with pale-blue or pale-yellow velvet, 
and a loop of ribbons hung to the top of the 
frame. 

The apple is a combined pincushion and 
pen-wiper. It is made by laying thin mus- 
lin over a real apple and shaping the muslin, 
but cutting away any fullness, and overcast- 
ing the raw edges together. The shape 
formed—but not sewed together at the bot- 
tom—is then stuffed with wool, the upper 
part being raised round the eye of the apple, 
as in nature, and the deep depression for the 
eye being made by sewing that part closely 
down on to the wool. The rest of the apple 
is then filled in and the lining sewed up, all 
superfluous fullness being cut away, not 
folded in. This foundation is covered over 
with pale yellow-colored silk, which is 
pasted down and arranged with as few 
creases as possible. As the base of the apple 
is not shown, the silk can there be folded 
under. The streaks and rosy coloring of the 
fruit are imitated by painting the silk with 
water-colors. The leaves are simply artificial 
leaves sewed to the cut-out folds of cloth 
that form the pen-wiper and the foundation 
of the apple. 

The pea-pods and cherries are intended 
more as ornaments to the mantel-shelf than 
for practical purposes. They are pinned on 


to the drapery of the front of the mantel- 
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board. The bunch of cher- 
ries is made of rose-colored 
satin, some of the cherries 
being of a light shade and 
others of a darker shade. 
The stems are made of 
green wire, the leaf of an 
artificial leaf, the stalk of 
chenille wound round wire; 
the cherries are painted 
with water-colors, so that 
they are not entirely of one 
color. The best stuffing for 
the satin is the little plush 
balls sold for sewing on to 
cushions and other furni- 
ture. The pea-pods are 
made with cartridge-paper 
covered with green silk, the 
little peas of balls of green 
chenille of a lighter shade 
than that used for the pods. 
Tendrils are made of twisted 
cap wire covered with che- 
nille or purse-silk. A very 
fine wire is sewed along the ridge of the 
half-open pods, to keep them in shape and 
to allow of the ornament being twisted and 
arranged gracefully. Three or four pods 
look better than only two on a bunch, but 
this cushion is never made large. It is tied 
into position with a bunch of green and blue 
ribbons. 

A bunch of plums is easier to imitate than 
a bunch of cherries, as the fruit is larger; 
but it is not so effective. 
It is formed as the apple, 
and a wire stalk fixed 
into the lining before it 
is covered. Purple velvet 
and maroon velvet form 
their best covering; and 
this, when glued on, is 
brushed over with some 
Chinese white mixed with 
a little weak gum-water. 
A hard brush is used, and 
the white paint only put 
on where the fruit catches 
the highest light. 

The horse-shoe pin- 
cushion has for its foun- 
dation a real horse-shoe 
that is gilt or silvered 
over. To the centre of 
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this shoe, a small wicker 
basket is fastened by being 
tied to the horse-shoe by 
ribbons passed through the 
nail-holes. These ribbons 
are also wound up the shoe 
and used to hang up the 
article. The cushion, made 
of a dark silk, is fastened 
into the basket. This is a 
very simple way of making 
some use of the horse-shoes 
most people bring home for 
luck when they come across 
them during their country 
walks. 

Another figure has as its 
foundation one of the large 
dried poppy-heads to be 
purchased at any chemist’s. 
Select a large and well- 
shaped head, and with avery 
sharp knife cut an irregular- 
shaped segment out of it. 
Get rid of the poppy-seeds 
and fill in the opening with a satin cushion. 
Make this of a rich-colored red satin, and 
catch it down in places as if it were to be 
buttoned down, but do not put on any buttons. 
Glue this cushion into the opening, and tie a 
bunch of ribbons round the stem of the 
poppy-head. Any colored satin can be used 
to stuff the poppy, but deep rich reds and 
blues tone in best with the mellow brown 
hue of the natural seed. 

Still another figure is a 
spoon made from an ordi- 
nary wooden salad-spoon, 
painted with enamel 
either a pale-blue or terra- 
cotta color. The pincush- 
ion fits into the bow]; it 
is made of dark-blue or 
green satin. A fine silk 
cord or a gold lace edging 
is sewed round the outer 
edge of the cushion. Nar- 
row quarter-inch ribbons 
of several contrasting col- 
ors are wound round the 
handle, and then finished 
off with loops, one of 
these being used to hang 
the spoon against the 
wall. 
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BY DOROTHY HASBROUCK. 


HEN Cousin Grace came, a bride, 
from the big bustling city to the 
quaint old farm-house under the 

elms, she uttered a little scream of dismay 
when she opened the blinds and let a flood 
of sunlight into the parlor. Such a hard 
unlovely room as it was, with an atmosphere 
of funerals about it, and a close musty odor 
that no amount of airing could change. The 
carpet was a Brussels, with mammoth red 
roses scattered over a ground of green ferns; 
the chairs and sofa, stiffly ranged against the 
wall at equal distances apart, were covered 
with slippery funereal-looking hair-cloth ; 
and the walls were papered in gray and blue 
stripes, with arabesques of black that were 
painfully dazzling to theeye. Family photo- 
graphs of severe elderly couples in anti- 
quated dress were hung around. The wide 
fire-place was filled with asparagus-plumes, 
and a braided mat of all the colors of the 
rainbow, with strips of red flannel cut into 
fringe at the ends, lay before it. On the high 
mantel above were ranged a couple of sea- 
shells, a pair of gaudy glass vases holding 
bunches of red, pink, and yellow paper roses, 
and a glass globe under which reposed a 
ghastly cluster of white wax flowers. Green 
paper shades were at the windows, and a 
marble-topped table in the middle of the 
room held an album, a Bible, and a couple 
of gayly covered books carefully laid across 
each other with an air of studied negligence. 
Between the windows hung a mirror framed 
in imitation mahogany. 

Poor Grace thought of the city friends she 
would have to show into this room when 
they came to visit her, and her blue eyes 
filled with tears. But what could she do 
to better it, with the slender means at her 
command? When she married the hand- 
some young farmer and came to live at the 
homestead, she knew that it was heavily 
mortgaged, and that all their expenses must 
be governed by the strictest economy, and 
the first few years of their wedded lives 
would be devoid of luxuries. 

“ But I must do the best I can,” she said. 
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She had a few dollars left over from her 
trousseau-money, and she began by selling 
the unsightly Brussels to a neighbor for 
seven dollars. The hideous blue-striped 
paper was torn off, and a plain thick cream- 
colored paper, that comes at a few cents 
a yard for laying under carpets, was put on. 
At the: top and bottom, she put a finish of 
pale-blue upholstery felt, a foot deep. This 
is seventytwo inches wide, and sells at 
ninetyeight cents a yard. This in turn was 
finished by a narrow border of small pink 
roses with a fine line of gilt, cut from ‘a 
roll of old paper found in the garret. She 
scrubbed the bare floor and gave it two 
coats of cherry paint, and covered that with 
thick varnish, as it chips off like enamel if 
unprotected. The effect was that of a new 
hard-wood floor, as the old house had been 
well built, and the floor was evenly laid, 
and the boards had never been colored save 
by the mellowing touch of time. The bricks 
around the old-fashioned fire-place were 
enameled in pink, white, and pale-green, 
to imitate tiles. The fire-place within was 
a soft velvety black, from the smoke of the 
mighty logs that had crackled there for 
a century past; and this she left undis- 
turbed, as an artistic background for the 
iron fire-dogs, which she gilded to look like 
brass. She laid across them a rough log 
with the lichen-patched bark on, and here 
and there she touched the silvery edges of 
the lichens with gilt. From a projecting 
pot-hook, she hung a small iron pot, also 
gilded over. The time-stained frame of the 
mirror was gilded too, and it was put length- 
wise above the mantel, which it exactly 
fitted. She bought some cream-colored cre- 
tonne, flowered with dull pinks and blues, 
at thirtyfive cents a yard, and covered the 
chairs and sofa. The frames being of good 
rosewood and neat design, they made a very 
pretty set. The green paper shades were 
replaced by curtains of cream-colored cheese- 
cloth, edged with an outer ruffle of cream- 
color and an inner one of pale-blue nun’s- 
veiling from a worn-out party-dress. They 
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were looped back with pale-blue ribbons emer breeze, and a bright idea brought a 


from the same dress. Across the lower half 
of the windows, she shirred pale-blue sash- 
curtains made from the same discarded 
gown. The ancient photographs were ban- 
ished to the general sitting-room, and in 
their places on the walls she hung an etch- 
ing framed in white and gold—one of her 
wedding-gifts—and a delicate little picture 
of blue sky and sea and white-sailed ships, 
for which she made a dainty frame out of 
an old palm-leaf fan and a piece of white 
plush that had been part of an old opera- 
cloak. She cut a space for the picture in 
the middle of the fan, and so that the lower 
left-hand corner came even with the handle. 
She then covered it smoothly with the plush, 
fastened a strip of gold gimp—ripped from 
the brim of last winter’s hat for the purpose 
—around the opening and on the outside 
edge of the fan, put in the glass, laid the 
picture on it, and fastened both in place by 
crossing two pieces of broad tape. Blue 
paper muslin was neatly pinned over the 
back, as stitches would show, and the handle 
was treated toa coat of gilt and tied with 
blue ribbon. Another smaller fan was 
coated with pink enamel, painted with a 
cluster of water-lilies, tied with a bow of 
white ribbon, and stood on the marble-topped 
table, on one of the little brass easels that 
are found on five-cent counters. Another 
wedding-present, a pale-blue lamp, occupied 
the centre of this table; and the cold white 
marble, so gloomily suggestive of headstones 
and mortuary inscriptions, was hidjen by 
a scarf of blue nun’s-veiling, with bias strips 
of white plush and a fringe of tiny tinkling 
golden crescents on the ends. The drapery 
for the mantel was left until the last, for the 
young housekeeper was at her wits’ end to 
know what to do with it or where to get any 
suitable material for adorning it; for the 
money she had received for the carpet had 
gone for a couple of white goat-skin rugs— 
a large one to lay before the fire-place, and 
a small one for the door—and the enamel, 
gold paint, and paper had eaten up all the 
rest in her purse, save a quarter. With a 
kind of wifely pride, she had resolved in the 
beginning that she would not let the newly 
furnished parlor cost her husband a penny ; 
and she bravely adhered to her resolution, 
but was in despair until her eyes fell on the 
blue and white curtains waving in the sum- 


smile to her lips. She bought two yards of 
blue cheese-cloth at seven cents a yard, cut 
it half a yard deep, sewed the breadths 
together, hemmed them, and, leaving a head- 
ing an inch deep, shirred it like a flounce 
around the mantel. 

Rummaging in the garret, the day she 
found the roll of wall-paper that had fur- 
nished her with the rosebud border, she 
happened on a pair of very rusty iron 
candlesticks. Gilded over and holding wax 
candles, they were a pretty addition to the 
mantel and matched the andirons below. 

The wax flowers were taken from the glass 
globe and replaced by a Cupid that had been 
aiming his arrows from the top of an old 
desk in the sitting-room for years. The 
image was only plaster-of-Paris, but she 
made it look like purest alabaster by coating 
it with white wax. A couple of head-rests 
and a sofa-pillow were made of the odds- 
and-ends of silk and velvet and ribbon to 
be found in every woman’s bureau. Unable 
to find a piece of any kind large enough to 
cover the sofa-pillow, she made four squares 
of white plush, blue silk, blue satin figured 
with white, and yellow velvet, and joined 
them in one whole piece with a running 
vine of gold silk embroidery. For a long 
time, she was worried by the empty space 
where the mirror had hung between the 
windows; but one day she found an old 
table—an ordinary kitchen table—in the 
barn. One leaf was gone, and she also had 
the other taken off, cleaned and polished it 
and gave it a coat of white enamel, all but 
the top. A square piece of pale-blue felt 
had been left from the wall, and, on pleasant 
afternoons when her work was done, she 
embroidered the corners with a design of 
water-lilies and golden-rod. At regular 
distances all over it, she appliquéd white 
plush clover-leaves. The result was well 
worth the trouble. 

It was not without many hours of anxious 
thought and weary labor that Grace fur- 
nished her parlor. But, when her city 
friends came to visit her, it was with honest 
pride that she ushered them into the dainty 
room, with its harmonious tints of cream 
and blue and gold. 

“What a charming parlor!’ they said, but 
Grace did not tell them that she did it all 
herself. 
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FROM A PICTURE BY HANS ASPER, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF IRELAND, DATE ABOUT 1550. 


very foolish, in regard to realism in 

art. In certain quarters, it is some- 
times tacitly assumed, sometimes proclaimed 
with offensive dogmatism, that, in literature 
and painting, realism, if not exactly the 
creation of the last and the present genera- 
tion, has within our own day reached a 
development so full and complete that per- 
fection can no further go. 

Into the question of literature, I cannot 
here enter; but sundry illustrations which 
accompany this article will, I think, bear me 
out in the assertion that many of the painters 
of the past were as devout realists as the 
most advanced: disciples of any modern 
school. 

Had it not been the 
custom of the old paint- 
ers, in order to carry 
out their realistic ideas, 
faithfully to copy speci- 
mens of quaint and 
valuable articles of 
gold, silver, and bronze, 
such as vases, clocks, 
church and table orna- 
ments, there would in 
many cases be no relic 
left’ thereof, unless it 
might be some brief 
mention in the pages 
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a one is much talk, a good deal of it 


of diaries or old cata- 
logues. 

We are accustomed 
to regard our own as 
the age which is most 
noticeable for extrav- 
agant expenditure in 
jewelry and household 
decorations of all sorts ; 
but an examination of 
the pictures of long- 
gone celebrated artists 
shows that, considering 
the relative difference 
in fortunes, the titled 
and rich people of the 
past fully equaled and indeed sometimes 
surpassed the lavishness of our era. 

A proof of the importance given to orna- 
ments is shown in the fact that an artist 
with so great a reputation as the Flemish 
painter Holbein found it worth his while to 
produce so many designs for jewelry and 
goldsmiths’ work that they fill a large vol- 
ume. 

As a recent writer well says: “One of the 
great charms of the personal ornaments of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
their individuality, almost every one having 
some special and allusive design embodied 
in it; for there seems in those days to have 
been no Birmingham whence these things 
came by the gross. One of the best means 
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now of improving the condition of that 
much-enduring race of art toilers, the work- 
ing goldsmith, silversmith, and jeweler, 
would be by all who can afford such luxu- 
ries insisting on an individual design being 
produced for them. The ulterior value of 
such jewelry would be increased far beyond 
the additional outlay at first required, and, 
as family relics, would prove of lasting 
interest.” 

As an example of the careful and intelli- 
gent manner in which the medieval gold- 
smiths did their work, the initial cut in this 
article is worth examining. It is a section 
of a necklace worn by Margaret Knob- 
lauchin, and preserved in a picture painted 
by Hans Asper, a fifteenth-century artist of 
great repute. 

So conscientiously is the painting done 
that one can positively take the ornament 
to pieces and study the process of construc- 
tion. It was composed of alternating narrow 
and square plaques linked 
together by very fine chain- 
work. Each of these plaques 
is mage from sheets of thin 
gold beaten up slightly and 
jeweled. The idea is at once 
simple and brilliant and well 
worth reproducing, as the 
necklace would be light yet 
very strong and compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

Another lovely specimen 
of old-time ornaments is the 
illustration of a girdle-clasp. 
The original doubtless pér- 
ished long ago, but its exact 
likeness is preserved in a por- 
trait of its owner—an exceed- 
ingly plain young woman, 
by the way—which hangs in 
the picture-gallery of Brus- 
sels. 

A marvelous bit of work- 
mansbip that clasp must have 
been, beautiful in design and 
wrought with loving care; 
and the painter—I do not 
remember his name — has 
copied every line with a 
patient fidelity and a rich- 
ness of color which are inde- 
scribable. The clasp was a 
disk of gold exquisitely chased 
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and profusely set with pearls and coral, the 
initials of the wearer—or perhaps those of 
the giver—being represented in the middle. 
The girdle itsel& was composed of twisted 
gold wire and coral, and was worthy of the 
clasp. 

Of course, the belt could not be a terribly 
expensive affair; but its originality, as well 
as its beauty, makes it worth noticing. Still, 
when we examine some of the copies given 
in pictures of the ornaments of past ages, 
we are amazed by the thought of the really 
vast sums which they must have cost. A 
very good reason, however, can be suggested 
why wealthy folk in the Middle Ages put so 
much money into personal or table ornaments, 
independent of the love of show. In those 
days, banks did not exist, stocks and shares 
were things unknown; so these treasures of 
art became actual investments which must, 
of course, in the process of time, have found 
their ultimate destination in the crucible. 

“The great pieces of do- 
mestic plate have well-nigh 
all perished,” says the writer 
from whom I have already 
quoted, “and, excepting for 
the notices in old inventories 
and wills and the record of 
them in old pictures, we 
should be ignorant of the 
marvelous amount of art with 
which the goldsmith dressed 
the buffets and tables of the 
great and wealthy in the 
by-gone ages.” 

The Flemish painters, with 
their exaggerated love of de- 
tail, rank foremost in this 
good work; and, among them, 
an artist called Jean Mabuse 
.was specially prominent. His 
pictures are to be seen in 
almost every great gallery 
of Europe, and he justly 
maintains a very high repu- 
tation, circumstances which 
render still stranger the fact 
that so little is really known 
about this celebrated man 
that he is styled by different 
names in different catalogues, 
and even the date of his 
birth cannot be fixed with 
any satisfactory degree of 
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precision. Could the irony of fate much 
further go? 

There is evidence, more or less trustworthy, 
that his real name was Jean Gossaert ; 
but he was not unfrequently dubbed 
Jean of Maubeuge, after the city in 
which he was born. Sometimes one 
finds his pictures catalogued under 
the Flemish equivalent for that title 
—Jemynde Hennegonwe. Then again 
one will discover Jean catalogued by 
the Latinized form of Maubeuge, which 
transforms him into Johannes Mal- 
bodius. However, he is most gener- 
ally known as Jean Mabuse, a cog- 
nomen which I take to be simply a 
corruption of the name of his birth- 
place. 

Some writers say that he was born 
in 1470, others relegate him to the 
closing year of that century, and only 
the date of his death is fixed beyond 
a doubt—it is recorded in the register 
of the Church of Notre Dame in 
Antwerp as having taken place in 
1532. He seems to have wandered 
about a good deal; lived in Italy, 
and was called to England to paint 
pictures for various great families. 

In the famous gallery of Castle 
Howard, there is one of the finest 
examples of his skill as a designer 
for goldsmiths’ work. The picture 
represents “The Adoration of the 
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Magi,” and the beautiful accessory here cop- 
ied is the gift one of the three kings brings 
to the infant Messiah. 

The object is of gold, nearly three feet in 
height, and is so carefully elaborated, down 
to the minutest detail, that it could be easily 
imitated from the design in the painting. 

In another fine picture of this artist’s, 
* Mary Magdalen in the House of the Phar- 
isee,” in the Brussels picture-gallery, there 
is depicted a clock supposed to be made of 
wrought-iron, which is simply a miracle of 
accuracy and high finish ; one cannot realize 
that one is looking at something depicted 
on a flat canvas—it is a real clock hanging 
on the wall. 

No such clock is now to be found in any 
museum, palace, or town hall; so we owe 
much to the artist who has preserved for us 
this specimen of antique handiwork. 

A treasure which another Flemish artist, 
Peter Roestraten, has preserved in one of 
his pictures is the design of a highly wrought 
silver vase, the quaintness and beauty of 
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which would, I think, tax the skill of the 
best of our silversmiths to copy. 

The works of the great artists of the past 
abound in instances of realism such as por- 
trayed in these illustrations, and to my mind 
they point to a realism which is higher and 
better than that of the modern school of 
pre-Raphaelite painters. The difference in 
the realism of the old and the new school 
was a difference in motive, altogether on the 
side of the ancient artists. Nowhere in the 
modern realistic pictures do we find such 
minute care bestowed on the copying of 
the many beautiful objects the goldsmiths, 
bronze-workers, and jewelers of our era have 
produced—copies which, in case of the 
destruction of those objects, would be invalu- 
able as relics of the customs and luxuries 
of our age. Instead of devoting himself to 
a task so useful, the realistic painter of 
to-day is more likely to give us a painfully 
worked-out portrait of a muddy-complex- 
ioned young woman attired in a green gown 
and reposing in an impossible attitude on 


a purple sofa. But awe-inspiring as the 
effort is, carefully elaborated as are the 
young woman, the gown, and the sofa, these 
matters are, after all, subservient to some 
absurd or repulsive accessory which fixes 
the gazer’s attention and causes him to 
loathe both picture and painter with an 
energy too strong for words. 

This accessory, as likely as not, will be 
a withered rose, a decayed apple, or a blue- 
bottle fly—the latter, among all winged 
creatures, being apparently the favorite of 
several famous English pre-Raphaelists. But, 
whether the sallow lady contemplates with 
her preposterously large eyes an apple, rose, 
or blue-bottle fly, that object is so pushed 
forward, made so important, that it seems 
almost that the entire picture was painted 
as a background on which to exhibit the 
unsightly flower or fruit, or to form a setting 
in which to enshrine the blue-bottle. 

For my own part, I prefer the realism of 
our friend Jean Mabuse and the painters 
of his day. 


HOPE. 


BY E. H. PACKARD. 


Ou, the sunrise, gold and red, 

All the sky with color spread ! 
Coming with a blaze of glory, 

After all the world seemed dead. 


How it cheers the hearts of all, 
Waking us to duty’s call, 

As we strive to reach the summit, 
Looking upward lest we fall! 


Let us struggle on and on 

While the day is not yet gone, 
Knowing that the darkest moment 

Always is before the dawn. 


We shall reach the goal some day, 
Toiling up the narrow way, 

If we only do our duty, 
If we only wait and pray. 


“AFTERWARDS.” 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


I rHovuGnutT I could not live if you were gone, 
But life has taught me sterner things ; 

The bird whose mate is dead lives on, 
Aye! lives and sings. 

Perhaps his song has more of sadness— 
A note or two of pain: 

*Tis sweeter music, with the mournful cadence, 
Than was the careless joyful strain. 


I stood beside your grave and wept alone, 
And thought love was forever dead to me; 
My life had early lost love’s glorious sunlight, 
And nevermore my heart could happy be. 


But time has taught me many tender truths, 
That life can never wholly be unblest. 

I cannot live all lonely in this world of woe, 
Because I loved you, dear, the best. 


The tender love that bears so much for me, 
I gladly take, nor feel 

My love for you, dear one, has weaker grown, 
My heart less staunch and leal. 

I loved you first, and you were always dearest; 
Yet, like the bird whose mate is gone, 

I still can find a tender joy in loving, 
Nor wish to dwell forever here alone. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OR Mina and Gaston, the ensuing 
weeks proved an idyl as enjoyable as 
it was beautiful and pure. On the 

tomb of his great love, Gaston erected an 
altar to friendship, and his affection for 
Mina was as self-sacrificing and disinterested 
as it could have been for his own sister in 
like circumstances of suffering and neglect. 

When summer came, Mina could not bear 
the idea of going back to the chateau of 
Boissiére, so filled with painful memories. 
She hired a pretty house in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Germain, a perfect little bird’s- 
nest hidden among fine old trees. 

Gaston remained in Paris, but went out 
to the cottage each day and staid till late 
in the evening. The weather proved excep- 
tionally fine for many weeks; and every 
morning, when he reached the little railway 
station, he would find the small Jean eagerly 
awaiting his arrival. In company with the 
lad and Mademoiselle Dumont, the two 
friends took long rambles in the forest. The 
gardener’s son would follow them with a 
donkey bearing baskets that held a substan- 
tial luncheon, together with books and 
sketching materials. Jean’s lessons were 
studied in the wood, Mina and Gaston 
sketched, while Mademoiselle Dumont read 
aloud. As a rule, they spent the entire day, 
returning to the cottage just in time for 
dinner, after which meal the evening was 
devoted to music and conversation. 

In this abode of peace, as Mademoiselle 
Dumont termed it, Mina rapidly recovered 
her strength and freshness. She was even 
able to put by the memory of.the terrible 
past, to forget the gloomy outlook of the 
future, and to rest her heart and soul in the 
sunshine of the present. 

In the morning, when Gaston arrived, she 
would hasten out to meet him, looking fairly 
girlish in her costume of rose-color or white, 
smiling and happy, able always to say: 

(438) 


“T slept like a baby all night long.” 

While life passed thus with the friends, 
the Marquis de la Boissiére and his brother- 
in-law, the Count de Noves, were wandering 
from one watering-place to another and 
indulging in excesses which helped to darken 
the unenviable reputations both had already 
achieved. 

The apparent indifference with which 
Renaud accepted his position where Mina was 
concerned, and the silent acquiescence with 
which he received her determination to live 
free and independent, filled the Countess 
d’Orlandes with a vague dread. Less con- 
fident than those most intimately concerned, 
she feared that Renaud’s complacence hid 
some deep-laid plot. 

A few weeks after Mina had established 
herself in her cottage, the countess went to 
Trouville for a week. One morning, she 
met Renaud on the sands, and he approached 
her with his customary friendliness. There 
was a group of their mutual acquaintances 
about, and Renaud appeared in the best 
possible spirits. Somebody indiscreetly 
made inquiries after his wife. He answered 
without the slightest hesitation, managing 
gracefully to pay her several pretty compli- 
ments; but, while he spoke, Madame d’Or- 
landes saw in his eyes an expression of such 
wrath and hatred that her blood fairly ran 
cold. 

When she returned to Paris, before setting 
out for her country-seat, she paid a visit to 
the St. Germain cottage for a couple of days. 
She could not bear to trouble Mina’s peace 
by any expression of her vague fears; but 
she spoke to Gaston, warning him to exercise 
the utmost prudence for their dear friend’s 
sake. To Mademoiselle Dumont, she spoke 
even more freely, relating the incident which 
had occurred at Trouville and impressing on 
her the necessity of being present at every 
interview between the other two, in case 
Renaud should have spies in the neighbor- 
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hood or 
itself. 

The countess was right in her fears; 
Renaud was only waiting for some available 
pretext to show his hand, and his wrath and 
burning desire for revenge increased with 
every week of delay. 

Only a short time after the ball at which 
Mina and Gaston so joyfully renewed their 
old friendship, the Marquis de la Boissiére 
paid a visit, one afternoon, to a woman who 
had lately acquired a great influence over 
him, and whose intellect was as keen as her 
conscience was unscrupulous and her man- 
ners gentle and insinuating. 

The Baroness d’Ysaurin was an English- 
woman of good family and a widow; she 
was not far from Renaud’s age, but looked 
much younger, as her perfect health had 
preserved her beauty in a marvelous fashion. 
Various imprudences had to a great extent 
ostracized her from society, both in London 
and Paris; but her money and her gift of 
fascination kept her a good many friends 
still. She had fallen in love with Renaud, 
and was fully determined to marry him in 
case any pretext could be found which 
would place Mina in a position that might 
render a divorce possible. 

As Renaud entered the boudoir in which 
she sat dressed in some combination of yel- 
low and black, which set off her beauty to 
the greatest advantage, she greeted him with 
a little wave of her hand and motioned him 
to a seat by her side. 

For an instant, she looked fixedly at him, 
her great eyes glowing like those of a 
panther; then she said: 

“You have been losing heavily at cards.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I was in 
luck last night! No: the truth is, my 
wife—” 

“Qh,” the baroness interrupted, with a 
little laugh, “ your wife! And what has she 
,been doing now? Having Masses said in 
advance for the repose of your soul?” 

“She has set up a studio, and that insup- 
portable Gaston Bernard—you know all 
about him—is to give her lessons.” 

The baroness smiled sweetly; she had a 
special dislike for Gaston, because he had 
declined to be presented to her. 

“T thought the famous traveler was a rich 
man,” she said; “TI had no idea that he was 
obliged to give drawing-lessons.” 


even in the little household 
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“He is rich,” rejoined Renaud, gruffly. 
“The lessons are only an excuse to permit 
him to visit my wife as often as he pleases. 
It seems that some years ago this lion of 
the day spent months at her father’s chateau, 
and—” 

“Oh ! oh!” interrupted the baroness, mock- 
ingly, “I understand! To call things by 
their right names, the two propose to take 
up the threads of an interrupted romance, 
and go on weaving it under your roof!” 

“Evidently; and you can easily under- 
stand, too, that the idea does not please me. 
I don’t choose to have my wife make me 
ridiculous.” 

“ Especially when your bad conduct toward 
her has rendered her interesting,” laughed 
the baroness; “it really is exceedingly un- 
grateful on her part. But, do you know, 
being merely interesting and injured soon 
bores a woman beyond endurance.” 

“Women who don’t know how to keep 
their husbands are born to be bored!” 

“That phrase comes well from you! So 
you blame the poor little soul because she 
ceased to please your fickle fancy?” 

“Of course Ido! Why didn’t she man- 
age to go on pleasing me?” 

“Instead of that, she has managed always 
to please Monsieur Gaston Bernard, it 
appears—a mere question of taste!” 

“Oh, if I had not neglected her so openly 
—shown her that I regarded her no more 
than a withered flower—she would still be 
on her knees before me!” cried the marquis, 
his miserable self-love so deeply wounded 
that he could not restrain the boast. 

The baroness smiled at him ; her eyes shot 
out their greenest flames. 

“Really! really!” she said, exasperat- 
ingly. “She only turns to Monsieur Ber- 
nard for sympathy, because you no longer 
love her!” 

“Oh, if that is all the comfort or advice 
you have to give!” 

Again the baroness laughed softly as she 
rejoined : 


“Advice, indeed! You have not asked 


for any. Why do you get vexed with me? 
I am not to blame because your wife is 
happy at meeting her very, very dear and 
intimate old friend!” 

“Tn any case, she will not be happy long. 
I propose to kill that fellow with neatness 
and dispatch !” 
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“Bah! bah! The man of it—never able 
to see round the corner! Kill him, indeed! 
And so put revenge—real revenge—out of 
your power!” 

“ What would you do in my place?” 

The baroness nestled more comfortably 
down among her cushions, half closed her 
eyes for a moment, and then began as if 
thinking aloud: 

“In the first place, instead of feeling 
irritated about this little matter, I should be 
delighted; for it would give me an oppor- 
tunity to reveal this saintly lady in a light 
which would prove her no better than the 
Lusband against whose wickedness she has 
been crying out so loudly.” 

“Ah! but how?” 

“Why, I should help on the denouement 
in every possible way. I should have the 
air of being perfectly tranquil and satisfied ; 
I should say nothing against the lessons or 
their giver. So far from appearing suspicious 
or playing Bluebeard, I should leave madame 
and her old friend completely free.” 

“ Have my wife made love to—” 

“Nonsense! I believe your wife is as 
good as gold—so do you! But can’t you see 
that you would have your revenge without 
trouble? You have only to be quiet and to 
wait.” 

‘** Wait—wait—for what?” 

“Till she ceases to fear you are watching 
her; till, secure in her own innocence, she 
commits some imprudence that will place 
her at your mercy—or would if you had any, 
which you have not!” 

“ Oh }? 

“Tt only needs money, intelligent assist- 
ance from some servant, and patience !” 

“Oh! and then—” 

“The rest would be easy enough. If I 
were the husband, I should have all the 
information needful; I should appear at 
exactly the right moment, accompanied by 
two witnesses. Then would follow over- 
whelming denunciation and threat of divorce. 
I should repeat to the saintly marquise frag- 
ments from the sermons she had delivered 
to me. I should gently remind her of the 
time when, finding me unworthy of her 
society, she desired an amicable separation. 
I should show her clearly that we two had 
changed réles most decidedly. Why, it would 
be her turn to go on her knees! She would 
see how completely appearances were against 
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her; she would be forced to beg you to 
guard her under your roof.” 

The marquis rubbed his hands, exclaim- 
ing: 

“And then I will kill Bernard!” 

“There you go again with your butcher's 
ideas! And suppose you happened to be the 
one to get killed?” 

“All the same, I cannot let myself pass for 
a coward !” 

“Everybody knows you are_ brave; 
besides, had you not already fought several 
duels before your marriage?” 

“Yes; four.” 

“Very well; you have established your 
reputation and can afford to rest tranquil. 
You must do something more novel than 
fight or killa man. I see in the proposed 
drama a husband’s part which would be 
superb and positively unique.” 

“What may it be?” 

“Before the witnesses and the wife, you 
should say with cool crushing contempt: 
‘Dear Monsieur Bernard, do not for an instant 
suppose that I am annoyed with you; on the 
contrary, you have done me a favor! It 
would be absurd for us to cut each other’s 
throat about a woman who is nothing to me 
—whose little escapades will no further be 
any concern of mine, since, thanks to your 
amiability, the law will grant me a speedy 
divorce!’ ” 

“Tt is superbly imagined!” cried Renaud, 
admiringly. 

“The canvas is all sketched in; you have 
only to finish up the details with care.” 

“ But if—if nothing should happen?” 

“T tell you that, with money and intelli- 
gent assistance, a catastrophe can be man- 
aged, no matter if the man be as wise as 
Solon and the woman as pure as ice!” 
retorted the baroness. “With the stage 
arrangements properly carried out, a play 
with such a plot must succeed !” 

The repetition of this dialogue will show 
that Madame d’Orlandes was not mistaken 
in her fears, and that the counsel she gave 
Mademoiselle Dumont required to be fol- 
lowed to the letter. 

From that hour, an able and incessant 
system of espionage surrounded Mina, and 
it was all the more dangerous because, no 
matter where Renaud might go, the better 
to lull every suspicion, during the entire 
summer the Baroness d’Ysaurin remained in 
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Paris, directed the campaign, and daily 
received a detailed report from her secret 
agents. 

The summer, however, passed without the 
wily woman’s having been able to discover 
the least indication that the longed-for catas- 
trophe was even to be hoped for. 

One man among the few domestics Mina 
had taken out to the cottage was completely 
in Madame d’Ysaurin’s power, owing to 
some past misconduct, and ready and willing 
to obey her behests. This creature became 
a vigilant spy on the household at St. Ger- 
main, but all in vain. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AUTUMN came. The little party still 
lingered in the country, for the thought 
of returning to Paris filled Mina with hor- 
ror and dread. 

The marquis found the time pass very 
slowly. He had sufficiently tasted his 
revenge in anticipation; he was eager now 
to enjoy its realization. In his excited brain, 
troubled by stimulants and the fever of 
play, that hope of seeing Mina at his mercy, 
of beholding the woman whom he hated 
dishonored in the eyes of the world, had 
grown a fairly insane longing. How piti- 
lessly he would humiliate and crush her! 
But the waiting seemed sv long, so long! 

Not until November had arrived, and so 
nearly passed that the forest-trees stood up 
desolate and bare, and heavy fogs rendered 
the days dark and dreary, did Mina make up 
her mind to return to the great house in Paris. 

Once established there, the lessons were 
continued; and Bernard was a daily visitor, 
always greeted by the marquis with frank 
cordiality whenever the two men chanced to 
meet. 

One evening, toward the beginning of 
December, the marquis was visiting Madame 
d@’Ysaurin and trying to amuse himself by 
ridiculing Bernard. The baroness paid little 
attention to his attempted witticisms beyond 
a smile ora few indifferent words. Suddenly 
she roused herself from a brief reverie and 
exclaimed : 

“Tt is incredible! After all these months 
of incessant watching, not even to have 
found the slightest incident that would serve 
as a pretext to act!” 

“Tt is unendurable, I know!” grumbled 
Renaud. “I don’t perceive that your clever- 
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ness has served any better purpose than what 
you were pleased to style my masculine 
stupidity.” 

‘“Don’t be rude, my dear friend—I am 
not your wife,” rejoined the baroness, laugh- 
ing. “ Well, I think I see the way clear at 
last. -You told me once that Mademoiselle 
Dumont has the habit of going every year, 
somewhere about Christmas, to pass a week 
with an old relative in Anjou.” 

““Yes—she never fails; it is her one relax- 
ation.” 

“Then find out whether her rdle of duenna 
will permit her to absent herself this season ; 
if it will, everything will march on velvet. 
When you tell me that she is certainly going 
at some fixed date, I shall have a plan to 
communicate—a plan that cannot fail. 
Patience a little longer! The vengeance 
shall be more complete for the waiting.” 

Ten days later, De la Boissiére carried the 
baroness the information that on the eight- 
eenth of the month Mademoiselle Dumont 
would start for Anjou. Madame d’Ysaurin 
listened with a smile, and then rapidly and 
clearly unfolded the plan, every detail of 
which she had prepared with consummate 
skill and care. 

Much as Mademoiselle Dumont suffered 
at the thought of leaving Mina, she could 
not resist the pleading letters of her old 
relative, whose health was rapidly failing. 

The day but one after Mademoiselle 
Dumont’s departure, the marquis showed 
Mina a telegraphic dispatch he had just 
received from one of the park guards at the 
Chateau de la Boissiére, stating that several 
wolves had been seen in the forest. The 
marquis said that he proposed to give him- 
self the pleasure of an exciting hunt, and 
had arranged to start that evening, accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law and several 
friends. 

So Mina was left alone with Jean, as 
Madame d’Orlandes had gone for a couple 
of days to Fontainebleau. The day after, 
her maid, a woman who had been in her 
service only a short time, said to her: 

“Has madame decided to go to Madame 
de la Verriérre’s to-night?” 

“No. I have written her that I cannot; 
my cold is somewhat troublesome. I shall 
stay at home and go to bed early. Why did 
you ask?” 

“Some friends of mine are in town, and 
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they have invited me to the theatre; but, 
since madame is not going out, and I should 
not get back until very late—” 

“You can go, just the same. Do not 
hurry home; I can very easily undress 
myself for once.” 

The new maid was profuse in her thanks 
and hurried away, ostensibly to write a note 
to her relatives; but the messenger was the 
spy whom the Baroness d’Ysaurin had placed 
in the house, and the message he took was 
directed to that lady. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mina’s suite of apartments was situated 
in a wing of the great house which gave on 
the garden; and a side entrance, seldom 
used, communicated directly with a narrow 
street. 

It was half-past ten in the evening; Mina 
was seated by the fire in her dressing-room. 
A couple of friends had spent an hour with 
her, on their way to some ball; and, after 
their departure, she had gone upstairs. She 
had exchanged her dress for a tea-gown, had 
unbraided her hair and let it fall loose over 
her shoulders. 

A low knock sounded on the door, and 
Mina called a permission to enter, although 
wondering what any of the servants could 
want of her at that hour. To her unbounded 
astonishment, when the door opened she 
saw Gaston Bernard standing on the thresh- 
old; he entered quickly. 

“You here—at this hour?” Mina 
exclaimed. “What has happened? How 
could you come?” 

Bernard stopped short, growing deathly 
pale. 

“You sent for me?” he hurried on, in a 
questioning tone. “TI received your note at 
seven o’clock, asking me to come on a matter 
of importance—sending this key—” 

“T wrote—a note—that key?” stammered 
Mina. “No, no: I did not write or send!” 

“Ah!” cried Bernard. “It was a snare! 
I ought to have thought of the possibility. 
But it was your writing—at least, exactly 
like it.” 

“ Let me see the note.” 

“T did not bring it—” 

“No matter,” interrupted Mina. ‘“Go— 
go at once! Come in the morning early, 
but go!” 

As Bernard turned, the door opened and 


Renaud de la Boissiére entered, followed by 
his brother-in-law the Count de Noves and 
a man-servant. 

“Too late to slip away, my dear mon- 
sieur!” the marquis said, with a wicked little 
laugh. “Pray, sit down again—and you 
too, madame, I beg. Allow me to compli- 
ment you on your becoming deshabille!” 

Mina and Bernard stood positively petri- 
fied. 

“Let me begin by explaining my appear- 
ance,” the marquis continued: “I started 
with my friends, and reached the chateau 
last evening. This morning, I received an 
anonymous note which informed me that 
madame was certain to profit by my abserice, 
to enjoy the pleasure of receiving monsieur, 
so I came back—very opportunely.” 

“Tt is false!” broke in Bernard. 

The marquis did not even glance toward 
him; he continued to address Mina in that 
cold pitiless voice: 

“T came back, madame, not to verify the 
truth of the warning; I had no doubt of that, 
after your conduct of this summer. I came 
to take advantage of the opportunity of sur- 
prising you, as I have done. Hitherto, you 
have been too artful for me to obtain any 
proof of actual misconduct; this time, your 
feeling of security has rendered you sadly 
imprudent, as you will learn to your cost.” 

“ Coward!” Bernard exclaimed. 

“T have come, accompanied by the two 
witnesses demanded by the law,” pursued 
the marquis, unmoved. ‘You will under- 
stand, madame, that my intention is to take 
the case into the courts with as little delay 
as possible.” 

Bernard, livid with choler, made a quick 
step toward the insulting wretch; but Mina 
placed herself in his way with a supplicating 
gesture, then turned toward her husband, 
saying: 

“All this is a vile calumny, and you know 
it! On his side, Monsieur Bernard received 
a letter which brought him here. I will 
not abase myself enough to point out the 
absurdity of your accusations; it is only the 
culpable who defend themselves. I will not 
reply to your insults; they are beneath 
notice.” 

“You play the réle of martyr as well as 
ever,” Renaud rejoined; “but it cannot 


serve you any longer.” 
“T have only this to add,” pursued Mina: 
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“When you apply for separation or divorce, 
I shall produce the letter which Monsieur 
Bernard received, the handwriting of which 
was so adroitly imitated that it deceived him 
in a hasty reading; but I shall be able to 
prove it was not mine.” 

“T own,” said the marquis, with an iron- 
ical bow, “that, if you can produce this 
letter, it will tell wonderfully in your favor. 
Might I be allowed to see it?” 

“Comedian!” exclaimed Mina. “Your 
acting does not deceive me! Monsieur Ber- 
nard, have the kindness to go for the letter 
at once. Monsieur de Noves will accom- 
pany you, no doubt.” 

The two men left the room in silence; 
the husband and wife were alone. During 
the half-hour which elapsed, not a word was 
exchanged between the pair. Mina sat with 
her eyes fixed on the clock; the marquis 
walked slowly up and down the chamber. 
Once he paused, then moved toward her as 
if about to speak; she put up her hand with 
a gesture of disgust, and he resumed his 
promenade. 

At length, the silence was broken by a 
knock. Renaud opened the door; Bernard 
and the count entered. The painter hast- 
ened toward Mina, exclaiming in a tone of 
despair: 

“The letter has disappeared! Those who 
invented the plot have found means to steal 
the proof I so carelessly left in their reach.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mina, her courage fail- 
ing for the first time, “ Providence abandons 
us !” 

The marquis laughed in insolent triumph. 

“You seem to me able to act very well 
yourself, madame,” he said. “The scene is 
neatly done, but your acting does not deceive 
me—your own words, I think.” 

“Coward!” Bernard exclaimed, turning 
toward the speaker with uplifted hand; but 
the marquis had already reached the door. 
He paused to fling back a last terrible 
insult: 

“T have no quarrel with you, monsieur— 
you have done me a great favor; accept my 
sincere sympathy for the unpleasant position 
in which you find yourself.” 

He was near the door as he spoke, and his 
brother-in-law stood between him and Ber- 
nard. The latter sprang forward and struck 
De Noves in the face, exclaiming: 

“You miserable accomplice 
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in that 
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wretch’s villainy, will you refuse to fight 
because I inspire you with sympathy?” 

“No,” De Noves answered, livid with 
rage. ‘To-morrow morning, I will send a 
friend to you.” 

A door further down the room had opened, 
unheard by either of the group; as the 
count ceased speaking, a low deep voice said 
quietly : 

“ Monsieur De Noves will do well to seek 
a friend to-night ; by to-morrow, he will not 
have one in all Paris.” 

Mina started to her feet; the men turned 
in the direction from which the voice came. 
Renaud and the count recognized the tall 
dignified man who stood in the doorway, 
and stood rooted to the ground in dread. 

“Madame, I have to apologize to you for 
this intrusion,” continued the gentleman, 
moving toward her. “I am the chief of 
police; I am here to assure you that Monsievr 
de la Boissiére’s plot against you has failed 
utterly, thanks to the vigilance of your friend 
Madame d’Orlandes. Some time ago, she 
told me of the danger which she feared for 
you; my agents have kept a ceaseless and 
vigilant watch.” 

“T cannot thank you; I have no words,” 
was all Mina could manage to articulate, as 
she sank back in her seat. 

“None are needed,” was the reply; “I 
have simply done my duty.” 

Then the chief turned toward the marquis 
and said in a chill passionless voice: “I 
cannot tell what steps madame may decide 
to take, but you and your accomplices have 
put yourselves within the grasp of the law. 
For weeks past, the man you hired last 
summer has brought me his bulletin before 
he carried it to the Baroness d’Ysaurin; he 
feared the baroness, but he feared me more.” 

“Oh, monsieur,” cried Mina, “all I ask is 
to be left in peace—in peace !” 

“Gentlemen,” said the chief, “the mar- 
quise is worn out; kindly leave her at once. 
Madame,” he went on, “ take my word for it 
that hereafter you can live in peace; you 
are safe at last.” 

The next morning's journals announced 
the departure of the Baroness d’Ysaurin for 
England, and they also chronicled the death 
of the Marquis de la Boissiére by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol which he had 
supposed unloaded. 

[THE END.] 

















AFTERNOON TEA. 


BY SARAH 


HE afternoon tea is a distinctive feature 
T of our modern civilization. It is the 
outcome, perhaps, of the more homely 
tea of our grandmothers’ time, when gossip, 
with much wagging of capped heads, was 
“rolled like a sweet morsel under the 
tongue.” In those days, the mahogany table, 
with its finest napery and best china, was 
loaded with all the delicacies procurable: 
oysters in various styles, muffins, waffles 
made enticing with sugar and cinnamon, 
many kinds of rich cake, and toothsome 
preserves went with the souchong and bohea, 
with tabaret and paduasoy gowns. 

In these days, it is an altogether different 
affair. Our afternoon tea has also, as one of 
its chief concomitants, tidbits of gossip, but 
not perhaps the heavy gossip that went with 
the too rich cake and preserves, but the airy 
accompaniment of the thinned slices of bread 
and butter or delicate cake or some pretty 
bonbons. The small tea-table stands in one 
corner of the room, with its cloth of finest 
damask, plain or embroidered in cross-stitch 
Russian fashion, in red, or blue and red, or 
edged with deep Irish or crocheted lace. 
The daintiest or most unique cups and 
saucers that can be obtained—not too large, 
but large enough—stand invitingly placed; 
cream and sugar in old silver or new cut 
glass are temptingly near; a few flowers— 
only a few—sometimes grace the table; and 
this economical beverage of the gods is 
usually presided over by the prettiest girl on 
the hostess’s list of acquaintances. 

Of course, the pretty girl is well gowned 
and deft: quick, not only with her slim 
fingers, but with her nimble tongue. Her 
repartee should be as ready as her lumps 
of sugar, her smiles as bland as the cream 
she daintily pours from the jug. Such a 
presider over the tea-table is never left 
alone; all the young people naturally gravi- 
tate to her, and, though the male element 
is not a large accompaniment of the after- 
noon tea, young men have been known to 
swallow many cups of the—to them—dis- 
tasteful concoction because the prettiest girl 
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in the room has coaxed them just to taste 
her tea. Wry faces are no doubt made 
behind the uplifted cup; but the drink, too 
often lukewarm and many times diluted, has 
been manfully gulped down, and even more 
asked for, that the deluded young man may 
remain a little while longer in the neighbor- 
hood of the siren. 

But, though young men and healthy girls 
are indifferent to lukewarm tea, beware of 
giving a poor concoction to the knowing 
dowager or wonderful housekeeper. 

The silver or old-fashioned copper kettle 
should be on the table, the water just boiled, 
the brew strong, but not allowed to stand 
soaking till nothing is left of the delicious 
beverage but tannin. 

It may seem odd to those who think that, 
if the water boils or has just boiled, it is all 
that is sufficient; not so: the virtue of the 
water changes, so says the expert in tea, if it 
boils too long. The tea-pot must be scalded 
just before the tea is made, and the maker 
should not be too chary of the herb. A 
careful mixture of green and black tea is 
considered by connoisseurs to be the best— 
both of the choicest variety, of course. 

It will be safer for the pretty girl to let 
the connoisseur help herself to sugar and 
cream; she usually wants “just a little,” 
but, if the cup is for the young man, it will 
make no difference: he will swallow it in 
any condition, though he may parley about 
the quantity of cream and sugar in order to 
have a longer chance for a few words more 
with the dispenser of good things. 

Some persons take the tea Russian fashion, 
with a slice of lemon in it, using no cream 
and but little sugar. Others like it cold, 
with the pure tea poured in a glass, the 
beauty and taste enhanced by a large lump 
of transparent ice, and a slice of lemon 
floating on the top. Nothing can be prettier 
than the color of a glass of cold tea. On 
a hot day, this is delicious, though it has 
not the exhilarating effects of the steaming 
hot cup. And then, too, for a day’s journey 
or a picnic, a jug of cold tea is admirable. 
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For the woman who has passed part of combine to a feeling of criticism, be it 


her day busy in the open air, exhausted 
herself by many domestic or social duties, 
or who has driven some distance to the 
gathering, the tea is not always sufficient; 
so it has grown to be the custom to add the 
thinnest slices of bread and butter, and 
sometimes a suspicion of grated ham is 
placed between the slices. The sandwiches 
of ham should not be mixed with the plain 
bread and butter, as the former are not 
agreeable to all persons. 

If possible, a servant should always be at 
hand to remove and wash the used cups and 
to replace them on the table. If the season 
requires it, the fire should be bright, the 
lamps or candles well adjusted. Everything 
must be as dainty and pretty as possible, 
or even the pretty girl will be a failure. 
In fact, at a large tea, there should be 
several pretty girls. Two may 
pour the tea at different ends of 
the table, others may hand the 
tea and bread and butter, or 
assist in a dozen charming ways 
to make the hostess’s 
little gathering pass off 
well. 

But beware of spill- 
ing a drop on the pet 
gown of a rival beauty 
or the well-preserved 
one of a thrifty mother 
of a family. Such a 
fault cannot be for- 
given. One may wear 
a frayed or old-fash- 
ioned gown on many 
occasions, but the after- 
noon tea is the place 
to show off one’s smart 
clothes. All the rival 
belles and their moth- 
ers sit in judgment, 
and be sure that no 
new trimming on the 
gown, no unusual ar- 
rangement of flounce 
or plume in the bon- 
net, no beauty, and 
alas! no defect, will 
pass unnoticed. The 
hour of leisure, the 
cozy seat, the stimu- 
lant of the tea, all 


good or bad, as the gayly dressed throng 
passes before the judges, Many a one in it 
is confident that the fit of the back of her 
dress, the shape of her jacket, or the arrange- 
ment of her hair has been commented on 
and she has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. So, dear friends, dress 
your best for the afternoon tea. 

A hostess who can have the best new 
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books and magazines on her tables, a few 
photographs lying about, a well-selected 
bunch of flowers here and there, some odd 
bits of china, old silver, or a collection of 
souvenir spoons gathered from different 
places, confers a boon on her guests. Such 
objects induce conversation with the shy or 
reticent person; they start talk on congenial 
subjects between strangers, and thus aid 
a hostess quite as much as the pretty girl 
does. 

Great additions to a gathering like the 
afternoon tea are recitations and music. But 
have neither too long. If a recitation, the 
subject may be pathetic or merry, but it 
should be short and to the point; it is always 
so much better to stop just when people 
want to hear more than to wish they had 
never heard the thing at all. The days of 
gestures with recitations are nearly over; 
these little theatrical displays are never good 
off the stage. One of the best amateur 
reciters we have ever heard—a tall, pale, 
slender girl—stood with hands loosely folded 
in front of her, by a drawing-room door, at 
an afternoon tea, and recited in a quiet voice, 
making no attempt at dramatic effect, Owen 
Meredith’s “Aux Italiens.” One could have 
heard the traditional pin drop, and the well- 
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MY LOVER. 

known verses seemed to take a deeper mean- 
ing on them. And once a_ professional 
reader stood in the middle of a large draw- 
ing-room and recited that sad Provengal 
story, “Adieu, mon cceur,” in so quiet a tone 
that one did not seem to hear it, only to see 
the pitiful little drama acted before one’s 
eyes; a whole roomful of people stood spell- 
bound. 

And then, too, music should be as good as 
possible: a sad lament, perhaps—but that is 
not the best—or a merry thing that sets feet 
moving in spite of one’s self; something that 
will touch the popular taste, for all people 
are not music-wise, and the elaborate selec- 
tions may fail to awake a throb, no matter 
how good the technique is, when a “little 
song without words” may creep into unsus- 
pecting hearts and make a home there. 

Then the little dance in the evening is 
often the winding-up of the afternoon tea, 
The pretty girls and the martyred young 
men remain to an informal “high tea” or a 
pick-up dinner; floors are cleared, and the 
piano is brought into requisition for the 
merry dancers. It should be social and 
informal, and all should go home with only 
a pleasant taste of the afternoon tea in the 
memory. 


PRAIRIE ASTERS. 
BY AD. H. GIBSON. 


STARRY blooms, your forms I greet, 
Down where brook and prairie meet; 
Purple, lilac, paler hues, 

Smiling through the autumn dews. 
Quails and doves flock here to drink, 
Where you love to nod and blink. 


Prairie asters, fringed and bright, 
Add to autumn beauty-light ; 

Over valley, field, and hill, 
Bordering deep each modest rill, 
Asters bright, you bring sweet cheer 
To beautify the fading year. 


MY LOVER. 


BY MRS. 


THEY told me, but I heeded not, 
That he was but a rover; 

They shook their heads and looked askant 
At him who was my lover. 


They told me, but I heeded not, - 
He sought my fortune surely ; 

But then he vowed, with sighs and tears, 
He craved and craved me only. 


At last, to prove them wrong, I thought 
—I own it was a story— 


PIDSLEY. 


I'd tell him that the bank which failed 
Had charge of all my money. 


Ah, me! I think I see him now, 
With hands and eyes uplifted ; 

He heard the news with dire dismay, 
And from my presence flitted : 


And ne’er again he came to woo, 
This false and fickle lover. 

True were the words my friends had said, 
That he was but a rover. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is an evening-dress, of black fig- correspond with the skirt. Pink or lilac or 
ured lace worn over a silk skirt—primrose- very light green silk looks very well under 


colored silk is very effective. It is trimmed black lace. 
No. 2—Gives us a pretty design for a 
jacket for cool days. The gown is of plaid 





No. 1. 


with a flounce of lace headed by vandykes woolen, with plain skirt. Bodice slightly 
of black velvet ribbon. ‘The bodice is full under a narrow pointed belt of black 
V-shaped, the sleeves full. Bodice and velvet. The Spanish jacket is of a cashmere, 


sleeves are trimmed with velvet ribbon to of one of the colors of the plaid: short at 
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the back, and is drawn up to a knot in front 
of the chest. The collar is large, with sharp 
points, and the sleeves moderately full. 

No. 83—Shows a pretty way of making 
a walking-dress, and the side trimming is a 
decided novelty. The gown is made of a 
striped woolen, and the side trimming of 





No. 3. 


five rows of butterfly bows of a color to 
correspond with the color of the dress. 
The lower bow has long ends which reach 
nearly to the ground. This is the style of 
our model, but we must protest against the 
ends of ribbon which are so common now, 
which move and fly about with every step; 
they are inelegant for the street, though the 
same objection is not to be urged for a 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETc. 


house-dress, where they are more appropri. 
ate. The pretty bodice of the gown js 
slightly full at the waist, and worn under 
a ribbon with a butterfly bow in front, A 
row of butterfly bows ornaments the left side 
of the bodice. The sleeves are tight to the 
elbow, and full above it. A butterfly bow 
may be added for the hair, when the dress 
is worn in the house. 





No. 4. 


No. 4—Is a morning-gown, of cashmere. 
The bottom is trimmed with brown fur, and 
above it are several rows of braid. The 
blouse is somewhat of the Russian style, has 
a trimming of fur and rows of braid on the 
right side. The bodice is fuller than the 
skirts of the blouse. The girdle is composed 
of cashmere covered with rows of braid and 
fastened with oxydized clasps. The trim- 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


Nos. 5 and 6. 


mings of the collar and cuffs are of braid 
and fur. The sleeves are very loose. It isa It is slashed at the sides, double-breasted, 
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new fancy to wear fur in the house 
for morning-dress, though for some 
time some of the most elegant of 
the imported evening-gowns have 
been of white satin with fur trim- 
mings. Our model would answer 
very well for a street-dress, if the 
skirt were shortened. 

Nos. 5 and 6—Show us two pretty 
ways of trimming the bodices of 
house-dresses for evening-wear. In 
No. 5, the ribbon looks better to 
be two or three inches wide, while 
with No.6 it is desirable to use a 
wider ribbon. The skirts of either 
of these gowns may be trimmed 
with bands of ribbon, or have a 
flounce or flounces studded with 
bows here and there, or the flounce 
may be draped in points and caught 
up with bows. On the skirt of 
No. 5, the bows should have short 
ends; on No. 6, there should be no 
ends to the bows on the skirt. 


No. 7—Gives us a stylish coat for a boy. 
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No. 8. 
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No. 9—Gives us one of the 
newest styles of sleeves. It may 
have a tight lighter sleeve to 
the elbow, if it is desired, because 
of the danger of taking cold, or 
because the arm may be too thin 
to display; but, if the arm ig 
a pretty one, there is no more 
becoming sleeve in the world 
than one reaching to just below 
the elbow, with a fall of lace on 
the edge. If the close under- 
sleeve is required, it should be 
of some light rich material. 

No. 10—Is a very dressy sleeve, 
which may be worn when an 


and fastened with large buttons. There are exposed arm is not desirable. The cuff is 
false pocket-flaps at the sides. The belt is of light silk braided in gold, or it may be 


of wide leather, fastened with a big 
gilt buckle. Machine-stitching finishes 
coat, collar, and cuffs. Tam O’Shanter 
of cloth of the color of the coat. 

No. 8—Is «a warm dress for a little 
girl, The bottom of the skirt, the 
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waist, yoke, and cuffs are all trimmed 
with a narrow row of gray Astrakhan, 
or gray feather-trimming. The bodice 
is full from a plain round yoke. The 
felt hat is ornamented with gray curled 
ostrich-tips, 


Will ik 


No. 11. 
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made of rich brocade; above that is a puff 
not very full, striped lengthwise with black 
velvet, over which falls the full upper sleeve. 

No. 11—Shows one of the prettiest new 
styles of dresses for a young girl. The 
material is of gray foulé cloth. The bell 
skirt has a band of blue velvet around the 
bottom. The bodice and full elbow-sleeves 
are of the gray foulé cloth, while the yoke, 
collar, band across the bust, belt, and cuffs 
are of blue velvet. The corselet bodice is 
slightly draped in front under an orna- 


ment of blue cut “jewels,” and a row of the 
same finishes the bodice where it joins the 
yoke. 

No. 12—Shows us a pretty model of a 
gray cashmere cloak for a little girl, The 
skirt is plain, with two rows of large bone 
buttons down the front. The cuffs and three 
capes are embroidered in buttonhole-stitch, 
done in gray silk. The capes are lined with 
silk. The bonnet is of white silk with Nor- 
mandy crown, much gathered and standing 
up from the face. 


OAK-BRANCH DESIGN. 


We give many designs, this month, on the 
Supplement, among the prettiest of which is 
one of oak-leaves and acorns. The subject 
is suitable for a curtain-border, and it may 


DESIGN FOR 


On the Supplement, we give an unusually 
beautiful design of poppies, for a sofa-cushion 
or chair-seat. The selection of material, of 


be repeated several times, or an adept can 
vary it if she wishes todo so. It also looks 
well on one of the shopping-bags now so 
popular. 


A CUSHION. 


course, rests with the worker; but the color 
should be such that it will look best with the 
crimson poppies and their black centres. 


NARCISSUS DESIGN. 


The narcissus design given on the Supple- 
ment is a very pretty one for the end or 
middle of a bureau-scarf, a cushion, or the 


corner of a table-cover. The flower should 
be done in white silk, and the leaves in a 
pale-green. 


DESIGN IN CROCHET. 











AUTUMN COAT. TAILOR-MADE BODICE. HAT. 
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BONNET. MANTLE. SLEEVE. 
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HANGING POCKET: 
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We give, on our Supplement this month, 
the pattern of a most useful hanging pocket 
for the bed-room, to hold the smaller pieces 
of linen for the laundry. Our model con- 
sists of two pieces: 

1. THe BACK OF THE BAG. 
2. THE FRONT POCKET. 

The bag may be made of butcher’s-linen 
or Java canvas. A simple design of poppies, 
daisies, or wild roses can then be embroid- 
ered with linen floss or crewels on the front 


SOME HINTS FOR 


We give, in advance of the season, some 
hints for Christmas presents, so that, in a 
moment of leisure now and then, the work 
can be picked up and done with no apparent 
effort, and yet much accomplished. In this 
way, the giving of Christmas presents, which 
so often becomes an onerous burden when 
prepared in the hurry of the season, is a 
work of love. 

A nice present for an elderly person or an 
invalid is a pair of slumber-slippers, knit in 
a pretty shade of wool in garter-stitch, 
a strip long enough to slip the foot in, and 
sew up the two ends. Crochet a row of 
shells around the top, run a ribbon through 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


pocket, and a few sprays upon the top frill, 
in the natural colors of flowers and leaves. 
To make up the bag, cut out the back by 
pattern No. 1, then cut a second piece 
exactly like it, adding the frill at the top 
for both pieces. The opening into this back 
part of the bag is for the larger pieces of 
linen. The front pocket, No. 2, is to be 
embroidered and then joined to the back, as 
seen in the illustration. A frill of torchon 
lace or gathered ribbon finishes the pocket 
all around. Two loops at the sides of the 
frill at the top are placed to suspend the bag 
to the wall, on some small brass hooks. If 
the pocket is destined to be more ornamental, 
make the front of No. 1 of plush, the back | 
of a contrasting satin, the same to line the 
frill; then make No. 2 of a piece of flowered 
brocade or of satin, embroidered, and trim 








with gold lace or satin ribbon. This same 
design makes a beautiful cushion for a chair 
or for a sofa. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


it, and it is done. The foot shapes the slip- 
per. These shoes can also be crocheted in 
rib-stitch. 

Another pretty gift would be a jewel-casket 
made of a small cigar-box lined with satin 
and covered with plush. 

A set of bags is another pretty Christmas 
gift; it is novel and useful. Our model 
consists of three bags of light India silk, two 
of them of green, one rose, all delicate tints ; 
the rose-colored one is in the middle, and 
the drawing-strings are made of baby-rib- . 
bon in the green tint. The bags are each 
five inches long, four wide, and have a top 
three-quarters of an inch deep above the 
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drawing-welt. You 
can open any bag 
as you do an ordi- 
nary one, and close 
it by pulling the drawing-strings, 
but the other bags remain closed. 
The tops of the three bags are 
treated as if they were one large 
bag, and the same drawing-string 
is run through them all. The 
illustration will explain how they 
. are made. The lower bag in the 
illustration is made to hang any- 
‘where in the ordinary sitting- 
room—on the back of a chair, or 
the corner of a cabinet—and is to hold scis- 
sors, dark and white thread, thimble, and 
needle, so that the “stitch in time” can 
always be taken. Calico bags are also use- 
ful for the kitchen drawer, where strings, 
cork-stoppers, and all the et-ceteras that are 
so necessary, but so troublesome if tumbling 
about, can be put. 

A pretty work-bag is made of a palm-leaf 
fan, and, while very dainty, is substantial. 
Steam the fan so that it will bend easily. 
Press the edges together, and sew half-way 
up, using tinsel and colored zephyr, and put- 
ting the stitches about a quarter of an inch 
apart. The bag is suspended by the handle 
of the fan, a bow of ribbon being placed at 
the top of the handle, 
one at the root where 
it meets the leaf, and 
one at the point where 
the folded edges meet. 
Work the handle over 
and over with the tin- 
sel. You can paint a 
pretty bunch of flowers 
on each side, and fill 
the opening with a silk 
or satin bag. 

Other charming 
Christmas presents can 
be done in drawn-work 
on handkerchiefs or 
house-linen. 

Some people may say 
that it is waste of time 
to hemstitch hand- 





Fig. 1. 





SOME HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


kerchiefs when 
those ready 
done can be 
bought, looking 
as pretty and wearing as 
well. In reply to this, I 
would say that the labor of love 
in hemstitching handkerchiefs in- 
tended for a gift always enhances 
the value of the latter. For hand- 
kerchiefs, the simple hemstitch is 
the best, and the following illus- 
tration will show the tyro in the 
art how to proceed. 

I will suppose the article to be 
a doyly, for the same plan exactly suits a 
handkerchief—caleulating, of course, your 
proportion of threads to the coarseness or 
fineness of the cambric. 

Draw six threads one inch and an eighth 
from the edge, on all four sides of the doyly. 
Baste the hem together so that it may be 
half an inch in width. Begin at the left 
side of the doyly, and there fasten the thread, 
taking great care to conceal the knot, which 
can easily be done within the folds of the 
hem. Place the needle under five or six 
threads from right to left, draw it through, 
and take an ordinary stitch as if you were 
hemming, at the right of the threads, as in 
Fig. 1. A beginner will do well always to 
count the threads; but, 
after a little practice, 
it will be found quite 
easy to guess the num- 
ber, and yet have them 
quite equal. 

This work greatly aids 
in the beautifying of 
table and house linen. 
Table-cloths look very 
much more finished, 
if ornamented in this 
way, and small tray 
and tea cloths amply 
repay the trouble 
taken over them. 

Certainly linen sheets 
are greatly improved 
if the border is drawn, 
at least for the top 
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Fig. 2. 


sheet, and towels also can be coarsely drawn 
and look very well. Bed-spreads can have 
a border of this order. 

When a fringe is desired, it can be done 
as follows: Draw out three or four threads 
about two inches from the edge, the distance 
determining the depth of your fringe; then 
taking up a group of threads, as in Fig. 2, 
draw the thread with which you are working 
down tightly under the point of the needle 
toward your right, thus tying a very firm 
knot and securing an edge which would 
otherwise soon become loose and untidy- 
looking, if it did not ravel out altogether. 

At first, this said knot may prove a stum- 
bling-block to you, and, as you look at it, it 
may strike you as being very clumsy indeed. 


However, in that knot is the very essence, 





Fig. 3. 


so to speak, of drawn-work, and, once you 
have conquered it, you will find that you can 
make it quickly and easily. 

When you have been all round your piece 
of work with this stitch, begin at the inside 
to draw the threads for your fringe. Once 
you seem fairly on your way to conquering 
the knot, you will be ambitious to do more 
in the way of variation, and have your ambi- 
tion set upon a pattern. Please look care- 
fully at Fig. 3, and then mark the following 
directions. To prepare your work for a nar- 
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Fig. 4. 


row pattern, say an inch wide, you should 
draw out threads for that space and fasten 
each side with the stitch shown in Fig. 2 
All work ready for a design to be executed 
on it must present the appearance of Fig. 3. 
Any uneven division of threads will cause 
confusion and unsatisfactory results. 

In Fig. 4, some of the simplest designs are 
shown. This illustration is so clear that it 
needs no comment, and the patterns, it will 
be owned, are pretty if not elaborate. 

It is an excellent plan to have a sampler 
—a slip of coarse linen about a yard long 
and an eighth wide—and to work patterns 
on it for future use. 











PHOTOGRAPH-HOLDER. 





Take a large palm-leaf fan, or cut out of 
stiff card-board the foundation: two pieces 
of exactly the same size, with handle 
attached. Cover one of the pieces with 
garnet-colored satin or silk, for the back; 
then cover the front with garnet plush, lay- 
ing the right side in plaits, as seen, in the 
illustration, and leaving the part under the 
embroidery plain. Then cut, out of the 
same kind of card-board, two crescent- 
shaped pieces. Cover one with the satin; 
the other is to be either of the same plush 
or of a contrasting color. This is to be 
embroidered—the flowers, stems, and leaves 





in their natural colors. The bow-knot at 
the end, embroider in gold thread; also the 
centres of the little flowers and the stamens 
of the larger ones. After the embroidery is 
done, cover the card-board neatly with it, 
and put the two pieces of the crescent 
together, in overhand stitch. Finish with a 
gold cord; also the entire fan, finish in the 
same way. The knot of ribbon on the 
handle is of old-rose moiré ribbon, or any 
other pretty contrasting color, in harmony 
with the embroidery and the background. 
This photograph-frame can be hung in any 
convenient place, or simply tacked to the wall. 


SACHET FOR PAPER AND 
LETTERS. 


Take two pieces of thin card-board, cover 
the outsides of both pieces with plush or 
satin; these outside pieces may be either 
painted or embroidered “ Papier et Lettres.” 
The inside is of surah or China silk over a 


7 layer of cotton well sprinkled with sachet- 


powder. The ribbons to match are arranged 
as seen in the illustration, for the purpose 
of keeping the paper, letters, and envelopes 
in place and holding the sachet together. 
Finish the edge with a cord. 
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NEEDLE-CASE, HEART-SHAPED. 





Our model shows this pretty needle-book 
both closed and open, also gives the diagram 
the proper size. Make the outside of the 
case of plush or velvet in some pretty shade 
of pale-green, and line the inside with rose- 
colored satin. The leaves to hold the needles 
are made of white cloth, the edges being 


buttonholed with gold-colored silk. A tiny 
edge of gold-colored silk is crocheted and 
sewed neatly on both sides of the case, as 
seen in the illustration. A- pretty bow of 
watered ribbon to match the outside at the 
top, and strings of the same at the points, 
complete the case. 


COVER FOR BOOK. 


This useful and ornamental cover is 
made of antique brocade and plush. 
Our model calls for a bit of delicate 
green brocade, with small roses, stems, 
and leaves dotted over the ground, but 
any pretty piece of old brocade will do. 
The plush may be garnet or olive- 
green. Cut the card-boards the size of 
the book you want to cover; lay on 
the plush and the brocade in the shapes 
indicated. Finish the edges of the 
brocade with narrow gold galloon or 
lace; the inside is to be lined with 
satin, and ribbons strapped across to 
slip the book into and keep in place. 
The piece down the back is also of the 
plush, covered separately and attached 
to the covers by loose stitches. 

Vou. CII—-80. 
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EDITOR'S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Our READERS.—As we announced last 
month, the present number closes the record of 
this Magazine as a fashion periodical. The new 
management will carry into effect the idea of 
the present editors, and convert “ Peterson” into 
a purely literary monthly. 

For several years past, ‘‘Peterson” has been 

rapidly developing in that direction; numerous 
of our most popular authors have contributed 
to its pages, and its illustrations, fiction, and 
miscellaneous articles could challenge comparison 
with those of the highest-priced magazines. Its 
upward progress has received such cordial 
appreciation and support from the cultured pub- 
lie at large, that the time is now ripe for its 
evolution into a periodical devoted to literature 
and art, wholly unincumbered by any extraneous 
matter. 
_ Important changes in the personality of the 
publishing company have placed the Magazine 
under fresh management that will spare no pains 
to insure success in its undertaking. 

A prospectus -of “THE NEw PETERSON” will 
be found on advertising pages 5 and 6, and we are 
confident that our readers will find the coming 
periodical eminently worthy of their patronage. 


Wor.p’s Farr IremM.—The women of North 
Carolina are organizing throughout the State for 
the purpose of raising $10,000, with which to 
erect ‘that State’s building at the Exposition. 
The building. will be a reproduction of the 
“Tryon Palace,” a celebrated structure which 
was the home of the Governors in Colonial days. 
The women also contemplate placing in the 
Woman’s Building a memorial of Virginia Dare, 
claimed to be the first white female child born in 
America, thus emphasizing the fact that the first 
American woman was born on North Carolina 
soil. 


JupG@E Not.—None can have thought much 
without noticing how soon we reach the limit of 
our knowledge of each other. The true history 
of no human being is decipherable to his neigh- 
bor;.even love, which is intuition, cannot pene- 
trate the strange reserve in which we each walk 
wrapped. Is there not here an argument for 
greater calmness, less haste, less certainty in 
condemning one another? I, who scarce under- 
stand the mystery of my own being—by what 
sanction do I usurp the office of lawgiver and of 
judge? 
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TABLE. 


OuR MODERN SAINT ELIZABETHS.—The gir] 
who devotes herself to nursing is joining a body 
of high and noble tradition, co-eval with Christ- 
ianity itself, whose watchword must ever be 
self-sacrifice. -The pleasures of the world are 
not for her; it is not impossible that she may 
find deeper sources of joy within her reach. 
She must not look for the freedom of a selfish 
life. The discipline of a hospital must be mili- 
tary in its nature. Her freedom is only that 
which, we are told, is perfected by service. But 
self-sacrifice is one thing, and life-sacrifice is 
another; and the greater the obedience of the 
nurse, the greater the responsibility of those set 
above her. It is difficult to conceive a more 
prodigal waste of energy than when, as happens 
in nine cases out of ten, a woman with a genius 
for nursing is put to do the work of a scullery- 
maid; or, as also happens so often, is ruined in 
health and mind, and thrown back on the com- 
pulsorily selfish life of the invalid by the exees- 
sive drudgery of her novitiate. The most 
unselfish characters are often found in women 
of the slightest physique. Why, then, so adapt 
the training that you eliminate all but the 
strongest? Good nursing does not come natu- 
rally ; it requires careful training and has to be 
learned. Why, then, keep your staff within such 
narrow limits that you can afford no time for the 
training of your younger nurses, and have to 
waste your best tools on tasks which any maid- 
of-all-work could perform better? These are 
some of the practical questions which it would 
be well for the managers of hospitals to put to 
themselves. 


THE BicycLe.—A well-known physician said 
recently: “A bicycle for the general health has 
no equal in modern ways and systems of travel. 
It fills the lungs with pure air, stimulates all the 
muscles of the body to do their natural functions, 
and throws dyspepsia and troubles arising there- 
from to parts unknown, leaving their victims 
feeling as good as if they owned the world. To 
a man who rides a wheel regularly, insomnia is 
an unknown quantity, and nervous troubles are 
not heard from.” 


THE JOYFUL CHRISTIAN.—It is a common 
error to suppose that a melancholy countenance 
is the index of a gracious heart. Cheerfulness 
is to be recommended to all who would win 
others to a religious life; not levity and frothi- 
ness, but the loving ways of a happy spirit. 
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NOTICES OF 


BusH-FRvuITs.—Under this concise term, it is 
the horticultural custom to class gooseberries, 
currants, and raspberries. “Perhaps no kinds of 
fruit are, taken as a whole, so profitable as bush- 
fruits. They do well on almost any soil and in 
any position ; and a bush will last for twenty 
years or more, if kept properly pruned, cleaned, 
and manured. They crop, too, almost invariably 
every year. Poor crops of gooseberries and 
currants are rare, whilst abundant ones are 
common. 

Hence the cottage gardener should never neg- 
lect to plant these fruits. They may, if thought 
desirable, be planted beneath apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees, six feet apart, and thrive there. 
They will, indeed, prosper almost everywhere, 
and are thus useful to fill up odd corners or to 
run along borders of paths. All like a rather 


strong, holding soil; black currants especially so. 


Gooseberries and currants are propagated most 
easily by means of cuttings made from the shoots 


‘of asummer’s growth, each cutting being about 


twelve inches long, with a clean cut just below 
a leaf-bud, at the bottom end of the sloot. 
From every cutting should be removed, with a 
sharp knife, all the buds except four at the top. 


‘Early in November is the proper time to make 


and plant cuttings. They should be planted in 
rows fifteen inches apart, in furrows four inches 
deep. The cuttings should be four inches apart, 
and should be planted firmly in the soil. By 
the following autumn, they are well rooted, and 


‘may be planted more thinly. Thus capital 


bushes may soon be had for planting in perma- 
nent quarters. It is often the wisest course, 
however, to buy young bushes, which may be 
had very cheap, and so save time. 


PRUNES,—It is only in recent years that the 
prune has come into anything like general use. 
This has been partly because of the price asked 
for a first-class imported article, and partly 
because few housewives knew how to prepare it 


acceptably in any but the stereotyped form of 


stewing. Its medicinal qualities—which equal, 
perhaps exceed, those of the date or fig—were 
totally unrecognized. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on its usefulness in families where there 
are children. While serving as a delicious des- 
sert if properly prepared, it will also take the 
place of many of the cathartics, “ fruit laxative,” 
ete., so injudiciously administered by ignorant 
and perplexed mothers. 


A PITIABLE WEAKNESS.—The desire for social 
supremacy is one of the most pitiable weaknesses 
of human nature. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE.—“ Know thyself” is 
good advice, but “know about your neighbors” 
is unfortunately the general practice all the 
world over. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—This is a story of the Civil 
War, which had a well-deserved success when 
it first appeared a good many years ago. The 
present publishers have issued it in their fifty- 
cent Good Company Series, and it is certain to 
enjoy another season of popular favor. Few 
tales of the great rebellion will so well bear a 
second perusal as this book, whose author is well 
and favorably known to the readers of this Mag- 
azine. 

May Flower Tales. New York: John A. Taylor 
& Co.—A charming volume of stories, as the 
names of the various authors will in advance 
convince our readers. Julian Hawthorne opens 
the series with “A Modern Girl’s Story,” which 
is one of the best of his short efforts. Then fol- 
lows “ Maisie Bowman's Fate,” by Grant Allen, 
which is equally good in a different line. “The 
Other and I,” by Richard Dowling, comes next, 
and will prove of absorbing interest to every 
lover of the weird and supernatural. “My Two 
Wives,” by George R. Sims, is a capital tale; and 
“Through the Gap,’ by Hinne Nisbet, is strik- 
ing and original enough to make a-fit conclusion 
to the series. ‘ 

A Modern Dick Whittington. By James~Payn. 
New York: John A. Taylor & Co.—This noyel is 
the latest number of the popular Broadway 
Series. It is written in Mr. Payn’s most attract- 
ive manner, and is a very interesting story. The 
author is a great favorite with a wide circle of 
readers, and the present book cannot fail to meet 
with success. 

Four Destinies. By Théophile Gautier. New 
York: Worthington Co.—This is one of the most 
fascinating stories that ever came from the pen 
of the most versatile of Freuch authors. The 
scene is laid in England and India, and the 
descriptions of the latter country form a series 
of vivid word-pictures which few writers could 
equal. The story itself is weird and strange 
enough to satisfy the most advanced student in 
theosophical mysteries, while the incidents are 
so novel and the leading characters so interesting 
that the ordinary novel-reader will find his 
attention absorbed to the very end of the book. 

For His Sake. By Mrs. Alexander. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—We always anticipate 
passing an agreeable hour when.we take up a 
book of Mrs. Alexander’s, and are never disap- 
pointed ; although, like most authors who write 
a great deal, she is somewhat uneven in her 
efforts. This new book, however, shows her at 
her best; in our opinion, she has done nothjng 
to equal it since the production of “The Wooing 
o’ It” and “ Her Dearest Foe,” two works which 
enjoyed a thoroughly deserved success and at 
once lifted their writer into the front rank of the 
later English novelists. 

A Biq Stake. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. Phila- 
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delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A well-written and 

. exceedingly readable novel. The incidents are 
numerous enough to keep the reader’s interest 
thoroughly alive, and the churacters are very 
human in their faults and blunders. The slight 
plot is worked out to a real denouement, which 
cannot be said of many novels of the present 
day, and another point in the book’s favor is the 
fact that the winding-up is a happy one. 

The Deserted Heiress. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
—This novel ranks among the most popular that 
Mrs. Southworth has ever written. It is founded 
on incidents in the career of one of America’s 
best-known and wisest political men. The book 
is now included in the publishers’ popular 
twentyfive-cent edition of standard novels. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Boys’ AND GIRLS’ BICYCLE FREE! On easy 
conditions, without one cent of money. Write 
us to-day if you want one. Address Western 
Pearl Co., 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


2 Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
RECEIPTS. 

Oyster Omelet.—Beat six eggs to a light froth; 
add half a cupful of cream, salt and pepper; 
pour into a frying-pan, with a tablespoonful of 
butter, and drop in a dozen large oysters. Fry 
a light-brown. Double over, and send to the 
table immediately. 

Cream-Cake.—Three eggs, one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, two tablespoonfuls 
of water. Bake in jelly-pans, making six cakes. 
Between the layers, put a cream made of one 
pint of milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Worth 
trying. 

Bread Omelet.—To a large teacupful of bread- 
crumbs, add a teacupful of cream or rich milk, a 
dessertspoonful of butter, salt and pepper to suit 
taste, also a little nutmeg When the bread- 
crumbs have absorbed all the cream, add three 
well-beaten eggs and fry in butter. 

Apple Shape.—Pare, cut, and quarter two pounds 
of apples, put them into a saucepan with a pint 
of water, one pound of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of blackberry or red currant jelly, and one 
ounce of isinglass. Boil gently, and beat the 
mixture until perfectly smooth. Pour into an 
oiled mould for the night; when set, turn into a 
glass dish garnished with clotted cream. 

Rice Fritters—One teacupful of cold boiled 
rice, two well-beaten eggs, two teacupfuls of 
milk, and flour enough to make a stiff batter; 
add to these a little good baking-powder and a 


pinch of salt. Fry on a hot griddle. Eat with 
butter and sugar rubbed together, and season 
with a little nutmeg. This is a good way to use 
cold rice. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
SPECIAL ARTICLE, 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
GERMS, MICROBES, BACTERIA, Etc. 

The researches of medical investigators ip 
relation to germs, spores, bacilli, etc., causing 
many diseases to which we are subject, are so 
very important that I deem it my duty to 
mothers especially to slip in an article upon the 
subject outside of my regular series. 

It is now shown that micro-organisms cause 
catarrh, the grippe or influenza, hay fever, 
quinsy, whooping-cough, consumption, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, scarlatina, measles and most 
skin diseases, as well as small-pox, yellow fever, 
cholera, carbuncles, ulcers, etc. And the great 
study of scientists has been, and now is, to find 
the antiseptic possessing the best properties to 
destroy the germs and at the same time to be 
wholly innocuous to the human family. All 
virus, say the chemists, is albuminoid and is 
destroyed by coagulation or rendered inert by 
the oxydizing action of an agent called ozone—a 
normal constituent of pure fresh air—which is 
sufficient in small quantities to destroy germs; 
and it is further shown that, in places where 
cholera has raged, there was an absence of ozone 
in the air. Now, the wonderful antiseptic prop- 
erty and value of ozone being discovered, a 
number of chemists devised different methods of 
its production ; but all failed to bring it out in a 
form that could be used by all, medicinally and 
safely, till Charles Marchand, of New York, pre- 
pared his peroxide of hydrogen and another 
agent called glycozone. The nostrils, mouth, 
tonsils, and throat should be sprayed with the 
former, diluted, at the very first symptoms of 
diphtheria or any of the above-named contagious 
diseases, at least twice—or better, several times 
—a day, after which the same parts should be 
penciled over with a large camel’s-hair throat- 
brush dipped in the giycozone. With these 
remedies at hand and this treatment pursued, no 
mother need fear the dreaded diphtheria, scarla- 
tina, etc. “The Therapeutical Application of 
Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal) and Glyco- 
zone, by Chas. Marchand, Chemist, New York,” 
should be in every family and consulted by every 
mother. The “grip” yields at once to this treat- 
ment. The pamphlet can be had free. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.— DReEss, OF LAVENDER - COLORED 
CREPE AND SILK. The back of the skirt, which 
is made with a short train, is of the silk. The 
apron-front is of lavender crépe and is edged 
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with & narrow fluted ‘ruffle. The full’ bodice of 
crépe is worn under a wide Empire band of the 
silk, which is tied in a wide bow with long ends 
at the back. The open bodice has wide Directoire 
lapels and is finished at the back with a high 
plaited standing collar. The lapels and cuffs 
are piped with the silk. Folds of white crépe 
are worn with the open bodice, and the whole of 
this pretty toilette is finished by a bunch of 
natural violets. 

Fic. 11.—SKIRT AND BopIcr, CUT IN ONE 
PIECE, OF BLacK VELVET. It is untrimmed, 
the bodice cut low and in points back and front. 
A plain straight piece of light-green silk comes 
above the bodice, and over it is worn a gathered 
bodice of light-green spotted gauze, with very 
full sleeves reaching to the elbow, and large bows 
on the shoulders. 

Fiag. 111.— Dress, OF CINNAMON - BROWN 
CLOTH, spotted with velvet. Around the bottom 
is a broad band of brown velvet. The coat- 


" pasque has long tails at the back, and is also long 


in front. It has revers of plain cloth faced with 


* brown velvet, a plain cloth vest which is trimmed 


diagonally with buttons, and a brown velvet 
plastron and collar. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. Feather boa. 

Fic. 1v.—DreEss, oF BLACK SILK. A very 
deep fall of black lace is put on the front. Over 
this is a pointed shawl-shaped piece of silk, edged 
with a deep row of jet and silk fringe. Two 
other pointed trimmings of jet are placed above 
it. The round bodice has a wide band of three 
folds of the silk. It is plaited from the left 
shoulder to the waist, and a jabot of black lace 
crosses from the left shoulder to the band. On 
the right side are two rows of narrow jet. Jet 
collar. The very full sleeves have deep jet cuffs. 
Small jet bonnet. 

Fig. v.— DREss, OF GREENISH-BLUE CLOTH. 
The skirt is trimmed with three rows of otter. 
The Russian bodice is belted at the waist by a 
band of otter-colored cloth. Collar and cuffs of 
the same cloth. A band of otter fur passes down 
the left side, from the shoulder to the bottom of 
the blouse. Blue cloth toque, trimmed at the 
back with a stiff fawn-colored wing. © Silver 
buttons ornament the blouse. Gray feather boa. 

Fic. vi.—DREss, OF DARK-GREEN CLOTH. 
The skirt is trimmed with four rows of fur 
graduated; the lower one being the heaviest. 
The waist is also trimmed with fur, the front 
laid in organ-plaits, cut square, and opening over 
a plastron of black and green plaid. The sleeves 
are of dark-green cloth, striped with black., Fur 
collar. Toque of green cloth, trimmed with 
ribbon, a small bird, and a very narrow row 
of fur. 

Fie. vir.— Dress, OF GRAY CASHMERE, 
trimmed at the bottom with three ruffles of gray 
silk. Round waist, with organ-plaits. Cloak of 
heavy black cashmere, trimmed with rich black 


passementerie. High shoulder-places. 
black bonnet, ornamented with jet. 

Fic. virt.—DRkEss, OF WHITE SILK-MUSLIN, 
with three ruffles of the same at the bottom. 
The upper part of the bodice is cut in points 
back and front, the outside drawn in two series 
of gathers and ornamented with bows of white 
satin ribbon. White silk waistband, below which 
there is a puff of the silk-musliv. Long full 
Sleeves. 

Fic. 1x.— Dress, OF HEATHER - COLORED 
WOOLEN, the bottom trimmed with brown fur. 
Square bodice, edged with fur, opening over a 
plastron of striped woolen material of two shades 
of brown. The waistband is of silk of the 
lighter brown. Very full sleeves of the heather- 
colored woolen. 

Fic. x.—DReEss, OF DARK-BLUE BEDFORD- 
CiLotH. The skirt is edged with a row of black 
Astrakhan, above which are five rows of black 
braid. The jacket is of black Astrakhan, open- 
ing over a vest of blue cloth with hussar fasten- 
ings of black braid. This vest can be made 
removable, and black or tan-colored substituted. 
Muff and collar of black Astrakhan. Black felt 
hat, ornamented with bows of broad blue ribbon 
and a black aigrette. 

Fig. XI.—JACKET, OF BROWN CLOTH, double- 
breasted and not tight-fitting in the back. 

Fic. XI.—TAILOR-MADRE BoODICE FOR A 
WINTER CosTUME. The seams reach from the 
neck, and the habit-skirt is rather long and 
square. In front, the corsage is cut in a point; 
or, if preferred, it may be made without a point 
just in front, but cut away and two points formed 
a little at the side. 

Fic. X1I1.—SEAL-SKIN ToqQUE, ornamented 
with feathers at the back. 

Fic. XIV.—BONNET, OF BLACK VELVET, 
trimmed with upright loops and large bows of 
purplish-pink ribbon and a wreath of chrysan- 
themums of the same color. 

Fic. xv.—MANTLE, OF GRAY ASTRAKHAN, 
lined with pale-yellow satin. The yoke is of 
black velvet, and the square collar is of the 
Astrakhan. 

Fic. XVI.—SLEEVE FOR A HEAVY WINTER 
GARMENT. The lower sleeve is fastened across 
the back with tiny buckles and straps. At the 
hand, it is braided and edged with fur. The 
wide upper sleeve is trimmed to correspond with 
the finish at the hand. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—It seems impossible that 
there could be any change of material or design 
in goods, so many are those which have appeared 
season after season; but each spring or autumn 
produces something new in color or decoration. 

Every woman may suit her own fancy, whether 
for rough woolen materials.or smoothly finished 
cloth, and be equally in the fashion. 

Short jackets of the Spanish and other shapes 
are pretty and popular. For house-wear, they 
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may be made of velvet, lace, or passementerie— 
but always of some material differing from the 
gown—and have a tight-fitting vest or front, in 
place of the full shirt-waist worn during the 
summer. Blouse-waists of plaid silk will take 
the place of the flannel and cotton shirts popular 
in the warm weather. 

Cheviots, homespuns (very rough), sable cloth, pop- 
lins, Bedford cords, rough camel’s-hair, are as 
popular as the smooth-faced broadcloths, light 
reps, and cashmere. Indeed, it is said that silks 
will probably come to the front again for winter- 
wear, after having been so long discarded except 
for the house. Small lozenges, specks, and dots 
are seen on many of the new goods. Plaids are 
to be carefully worn, for they look well only on 
tall women, and should be well made, as they 
are so conspicuous. 

Various shades of red are popular, from the 
darkest wine-color to the lightest poppy, or from 
the palest rose to peony; gray. green, and purple 
are seen in all shades. 

T he;best-dressed women are wearing shorter skirts 
for the street; they escape the ground. Bell and 
cornet-shaped skirts are the most popular; as 
yet, they have but little trimming, though the 
revival of flounced skirts is predicted: not one 
flounce, but flounces to the waist. Thin muslin 
or laces would not look amiss on slender figures, 
but for a big woman in a gown of heavy silk or 
satin! The mind refuses to dwell on the subject. 
A few dressmakers are trying to add drapery to 
the plain skirts, but there appears to be a tend- 
ency in Paris to return to the short waists and 
scant skirts of the Empire; and the latter do 
not admit of drapery, without it may be a lace 
flounce or so. 

Tailor-costumes retain their vogue for walking 
or traveling; the skirts do not touch the ground. 
Sleeves comfortably loose, and either a woolen 
blouse or a tight waist is worn under the jacket. 

Bodices will undergo a decided change, if the 
Empire style come in favor. As it is at present, 
they are much trimmed and the individual fancy 
has free scope in the way of ornamentation. 
Points are not so sharp as they were, but long 
postilion - backs are shown on many of the 
imported costumes. A wide waist-belt is fre- 
quently worn, coming from under the arms, with 
these postilion-backs. These very wide waist- 
belts are made of plaited silk, and seem to be the 
wedge to introduce the short-waisted Empire 
gown. Slender women may adopt the wide- 
belted style at once, but stout ones should be 
very slow to do so; the long-pvinted English 
waist is much more becoming tv the latter. 

Sleeves are growing larger and larger, but are 
not so high on the shoulders as they have been 
worn, which, is gn improvement. The _ best- 
dressed women, however, do not exaggerate the 
si The one large puff to the elbow, from 
which the sleeve is fastened closely to the wrist, 
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FASHIONS. 


is the ordinary sleeve for day-wear; but, for 
evening-gowns, the medium-sized one reaching 
to the elbow, edged with a lace ruffle, is the 
prettiest in the world—or the sleeve like that 
worn in the time of Charles the First, which js 
perhaps equally pretty. Many of the sleeves 
are quite different, both in color and material, 
from the dress: light-colored gowns frequently 
having dark-colored sleeves and of a different 
color. Lace sleeves are much worn with even- 
ing-toilettes. 

Capes are not cut as deep as they have been; 
when the loose cape-shape is retained, it is usu- 
ally cut very long, has full shoulders, and really 
becomes a mantle. Javkets are not of the exag- 
gerated length of last year, and are therefore 
more becoming to the figure. Long coats and 
cloaks are worn, but are usually kept for traveling 
or driving, and are not so fashionable for ordinary 
walking-use. 

Bonnets are still small and close, and, for cere- 
monious occasions, are smaller than those for 
ordinary wear. Trimmings are not worn as 
high as has been the case recently; broad Alsa- 
tian bows are in great favor, sometimes with a 
large buckle fastening the bows down in the 
middle. Toques are made of soft folds of cloth 
or velvet, oval in shape, and without strings. 
Hats are of medium size, with slightly irregular 
brims, deeper at the back than those recently 
worn, and therefore more graceful. There are 
a few cavalier hats, with long plumes that fall 
to the back; these are very becoming. Fancy 
feather wings, quills, etc., are all popular. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRL’s Dress, OF GRAY WOOLEN, 
figured in a darker shade. The bottom is orna- 
mented with a narrow band of fur at the top of 
the hem. The basque-bodice is trimmed with 
fur, and the jacket and vest are of the same 
material as the dress. The vest may be of a dif- 
ferent fabric or color, and will look equally well. 

Fic, 11.—GIRL’s CosTUME, OF BROWN CASH- 
MERE. The skirt is put on to the bodice, but is 
not very full, especially in front. The cape is 
lined with silk, is full, and has a small hood at 
the back. A cape and hood of this kind look 
well only on slender girls. Broad felt hat, 

Fig. I0.—GIRL’s DREss, OF “QERRA:COTTA 
CHEVIOT TWEED. with fluffy lengthwise stripes. 
The skirt is trimmed with fur at the bottom 
and up the right side, and with large horn but- 
tons. ‘The Russian blouse-bodice opens on the 
left side and corresponds in trimming with the 
skirt. Pocket op the right side. Astrakhan 
collar and cuffs. Felt hat, with band of narrow 
Astrakhan on the edge and trimmed with dull- 
pink ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 1v.—Hat, oF BrRowN SEAL VELVET, 
trimmed with a band of seal-skin and wing. 
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Painted by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A 


“CALLER HERRIN” 





